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A CONSIDERATION OF “VERGINE BELLA” 


HE FINAL poem of the Canzoniere has generally been regarded 
as an accumulation of beautiful passages, a handful of bright 
images, insufficiently integrated to constitute a true poetic strue- 
ture. It was liked by persons whose approval rested on individual 
felicities and whose criteria did not include the necessity for an 
inner generative principle (Belli, Dolee, Foseolo), but De Sanctis, 
whose Saggio critico determined the course of subsequent esthetic 
criticism of the Canzoniere, found it ‘‘povera d’immagini e d’af- 
fetto.’’ The adverse critics resolved it into a miscellany of bor- 
rowings from Latin and Proveneal sources, and even in Carducci’s 
sympathetic formula, ‘‘E’ canzone insieme e lauda, inno ed elegia,’’ 
the inmsieme and ed mean lying side by side. His next remarks 
make this clear: ‘‘Co.ne inno o lauda, é oggettiva .. . come elegia 
0 canzone, é soggettiva . . . Ma inno specialmente é nelle cinque 
stanze prime (vv. 1-78) . . . Nella seconda parte, nelle ultime 5 st. 
cioé e nella licenza (vv. 79-136), @ specialmente canzone ed 
elegia ...’’ That Carducci was contemplating a juxtaposition, as 
opposed to a fusion, of the two elements is emphasized by his 
mistake in counting. If any single division could be made between 
the stanzas praising the Virgin and those narrating the poet’s 
state, it would be: first six, last four; and this is the division 
marked by Carducci’s verse references 1-78, 79-136. The first 78 
lines constitute the first six stanzas. But if a ten stanza poem 
is to be diagrammed as the addition of an elegy to a hymn, it will 
be much neater and more satisfactory if each element occupies 
one-half the whole, and so Carducei, intent on this scheme divided 
the stanzas five and five despite the fact that he knew there was 
no break at verse 66. Carducci’s division of the poem into two 
parts appears to have governed all later commentaries. 


If an accurate apportionment of the poem’s thematic material 
is to be made, it should first be noted that what is under dis- 
cussion is the first division of the stanzas, corresponding roughly 
to the first eight lines; the second division of each stanza, marked 
by repetition of the word Vergine, and oceupying roughly the last 
five lines, is in every stanza a prayer. (The division is qualified 
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as existing ‘roughly’ because in stanzas 5 and 10 the sense of the 
second division begins with line 7, and in stanza 6 the second 
division of sense begins with line 7 or with the word ma in line 9.) 
While the content of the prayer has relationships with the con- 
tent of the first division of its stanza, it cannot be said to vary 
with the latter’s change from praise to narration, and so the 
prayer remains a constant, and hence unifying, third theme 
throughout the poem. The next requirement for correct appor- 
tionment of the thematie material is a realization that the rela- 
tionships between hymn (praise of the Virgin) and elegy (state- 
ment of the poet’s condition) are too complex for the establish- 
ment of a single line of cleavage. Cursory examinetion will show 
that the pattern of stanzas devoted to them is neither 5-5 nor 
6-4, but 6-2, with further analysis needed to account for the re- 
maining two. Stanza 9 opens with what appears to be an epithet, 
but while the first six stanzas begin with true epithets expressing 
qualities of the Virgin, this epithet is really a projection onto her 
of Petrarch’s hope; and the opening division is in substance prayer. 
The only narrative reference of the stanza is contained in lines 7-8 
and is intimately connected with the prayer by the wmor-lagrime 
comparison. Stanza 10 opens with a true epithet and so resembles 
the early stanzas, but in the next line it is made a reason for 
granting the poet’s prayer, and the prayer itself, marked by the 
strong Miserere, resumes at line 3; even the narrative implication 
of the question in lines 4-6 is cast in the function of prayer. The 
spatial division of themes can then be resumed as six first divisions 
of stanzas given to hymn, two first divisions given to elegy, two 
first divisions and all ten second divisions given to prayer. 

The sequence also has its significance: the constant bourdon 
of prayer carried by the second division gives a preliminary indi- 
cation that if the poem exists as a unity it will be as prayer; the 
attributes of the Virgin, establishing her as one who can and should 
grant the prayer, are followed by a statement of the particular 
need for which aid is invoked; if they are to be fused with each 
other and with the prayer theme, the appropriate place is the 
closing stanzas; in fact the first divisions of the last two stanzas 
incorporate into prayer the other two themes, and the commiato 
by treating them in this relationship accurately resumes the poem. 
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This pattern is only the external manifestation of the cognitive 
structure of the poem, which is essentially a progression from the 
point at which the poet and the Virgin are farthest apart (estab- 
lishing the extremities of the latter’s power and the former’s need) 
to the point where they share a common ground (so that the one 
should grant the other’s petition). It is enmeshed with a complex 
series of verbal anticipations and recalls, which are both cognitive 
and phonetic elements of the poem; but all elements—sounds, 
images, and meanings—cooperate to advance the argument of the 
poem, which is cogent and single. The course of its logie will now 
be examined in some detail. 

It is striking that the first adjective applied to the Virgin is 
bella. This is a standard epithet for the Virgin pulchra et formosa, 
but it is not the one which would ordinarily initiate a prayer. 
Santa, pia, pietosa are characteristics likely to be in the consei- 
ousness of one approaching with a petition, or Vergine madre, 
which Dante chose, and which exemplifies the Mother of God— 
Mother of Man relationship patterned on simple family affection, 
which has ever been a potent affective cause for the turning of the 
faithful to Mary. An opening superficially comparable to Pe- 


trarech’s is that of Guittone d’Arezzo: 
Donna del cielo, gloriosa madre 
Del buon Giesi, la cui sacrata morte, 
Per liberarci da le infernal porte, 
Tolse l’error del pririo nostro padre; 


Risguarda Amor con saette aspre, e quadre 
A che strazio n’adduce, ed a qual sorte, 
Madre pietosa, a nol cara consorte, 
Ritranne dal seguir sue turbe, e squadre. 


Infondi in me di quel divino amore, 
Che tira l’alma nostra al primo loco; 
Si ch’io disciolga l’amoroso nodo. 


Cotal rimedio ha questo aspro furore. 

Tal’ acqua suole spegner questo foco, 

Come d’asse si trahe chiodo con chiodo. 
Guittone’s gloriosa, however, is fortuitous and extrinsic to his line 
of thought, and the sonnet serves as exemplar of the tradition from 
which Petrarch’s poem separates itself. The unusual opening made 
by Petrarch is the measure of his poem’s distinctive quality, be- 
cause it is not an arbitrary selection but a requisite part of his 
argument. The adjective bella is followed by the poem’s most 
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radiant and splendid image, a woman clothed with the sun and 
erowned with stars, who is not only mantled in brightness but 
bears within herself the parexcellent sun so that she is herself a 
source of light, or the medium through which the light reaches 
man. The light shining forth from the sun within Mary establishes 
the logical antecedent of all that follows, i.e., that through her 
God’s grace can be obtained. The external effulgence which wraps 
her round establishes her status as antithetical to that of the poet: 
she is a creature of light, he is of terra, opaque and lightless; she 
is a queen and he a serf; her state is peace and his is war. The 
help, if it is given, will be that of the queen (regina, coronata) 
who bends (t’inchina) from one region (del ciel) to a quite dif- 
ferent one (terra) without obligation to grant mercy (mercede) 
but moved by pity of miseria estrema de l’umane cose. Umane is 
used to mark off the poet from the Virgin, who is superhuman. 
But when the poem has run its course, the final stanza will begin 
Vergine umana. The gist of the poem’s argument is the progression 
from the del ciel regina to the Vergine umana. 


The second stanza establishes a Vergine saggia, the most pru- 
dent of the parable’s virgins and the one with the brightest lamp. 
Just as the resplendent and regal image of the opening of the 
first stanza was consistent with its concluding prayer for suceour 
by a queen of heaven, so the Vergine saggia of the second stanza 
is an appropriate person to whom a sconsigliato might turn per 
consiglio. The belli occhi which open the stanza’s second section 
have a tenuous relation to the chiara lampa of its first section 
because of the traditional way of thinking of the eyes as the soul’s 
lights, so that in Latin verse /umina almost ceases to be a metaphor. 
Opposed to the saggia and chiara light of the lamp’s flame is the 
blind heat, the cieco ardor ch’avampa Qui fra i mortali sctocchi. 
The second stanza like the first has a coherent structure. It like- 
wise forms a unit in the coherent total structure of the poem. As 
its chiara lampa is less dazzling than di sol vestita, so its sconst- 
gliato-consiglio repeats in diminished tone the contrast between 
terra and regina; there is as yet no bond between the poet and the 
Virgin, but the distance between them has been lessened. 

The third stanza opens the great theme of grace which will oe- 
cupy the three stanzas devoted to the Vergine pura, santa, and 
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sola. The word grazia itself occurs in each of these stanzas and 
nowhere else in the poem, and the uses are increasingly intense. 
Toward the end of the third stanza the poet asks that the Virgin 
make him worthy of her grace; the fourth opens with the correla- 
tive epithet, that the Virgin is full of every grace, which carries 
to the mind an echo from the Ave; and the fifth states that the 
point of the whole prayer will have been gained S’a’ tuoi preghi, 
o Maria, .. . Ove ’l fallo abondé la grazia abonda. As in the first 
two stanzas, the argument is carried by images of light; the 
Virgin allumi questa vita e l’altra adorni, she is the fenestra del 
ciel lucente. This eatches up the idea of the opening stanza, that 
the sun within Mary streams forth through her, but here it is 
developed in a different way: the transparent purity of Mary 
permits the two worlds to enter into a new relation. Because of 
it a place for the incarnation was made possible, and the inearna- 
tion made possible the redemption. The three stanzas under con- 
sideration all emphasize the mystery of incarnation: Del tuo parto 
gentil figliuola e madre... Tre dolci e cari nomi ha’ in te raccolti, 
Madre, figliuola e sposa ... Al vero Dio sacrato e vivo tempio. 
The incarnation was possible only because of the absence of con- 
cupiscence from Mary, hence the relevance of the references to her 
purity (pura, d’ogni parte intera, santa) in stanzas three and 
four and of the explicit statement in stanza five: Santi penseri, 
atti pietosi e casti, Al vero Dio sacrato e vivo tempio Fecero im 
tuo verginita feconda. The occurrence is unique, hence the rele- 
vance of Sola tu fosti eletta . . . Vergine sola al mondo, senza 
esempio, and the uniqueness bears on the reason for turning to 
Mary and also on an argument to be stated in the following stanza 
concerning her obligation to man. The absence of concupiscence 
from Mary leads to pardon for the concupiscence of Eve (Che 
’l pianto d’Eva in allegrezza torni). It was established scholastic 
doctrine that the original sin was conecupiscence, and—as will be 
more fully discussed later—coneupiscence is the sin from which 
Petrarch prays release; consequently the theme of Mary as the 
second Eve is incisively relevant to his poem. It was a theme whose 
mere statement would carry to a fourteenth century reader a great 
weight of association; not only did theological treatises and ser- 
mons set it forth, the hymn writers and poets used it (Hx Eva 
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formans Ave/Evae verso nomine), and the painters made it a 
commonplace of symbolism, sometimes putting as a sort of predella 
to a portrait of the Virgin a picture of Eve and the serpent, 
sometimes putting a serpent under her foot, and sometimes more 
delicately suggesting the theme by putting in her hand an apple 
or in the background an apple tree. The third stanza contains the 
general statement, Che ’l pianto d’Eva in allegrezza torni; the 
fifth stanza states the particular application to Petrarch: Per te 
po la mia vita esser joconda. Between them stands a necessary 
link in the argument, the crucifixion and Mary’s part in it. Stanza 
three sets forth how Mary became the mother of God, stanza four 
sets forth how she became the mother of man. The redemption of 
man from original sin was not complete upon the incarnation; it 
required not only the birth of Mary’s son but his death. Mary’s 
submission to the will of God was perfect only as she consented 
to the fact of the crucifixion; in her anguish on Calvary occurred 
the mystic moment when grace became again accessible to man. 
Thus she became the vera beatrice and in the sante piaghe of her 
son created the only place where any power could for man appaghe 
il cor. Through the incarnation Che ’l pianto d’Eva in allegrezza 
torni and the crucifixion which has fatto ’l mondo libero e felice 
Mary obtained the power to make la mia vita . . . joconda. 


The sixth stanza restates the positions of poet and Virgin as 
those of a storm tossed ship and the guiding star, but this time 
sounds a note of confidence (as one has confidence in the star) : 
in te l’anima mia si fida. It is admitted that the soul is still 
peccatrice, but the Virgin’s help is near. To reinforce the peti- 
tion there is now brought forward an argument which falls curi- 
ously upon the modern ear. It runs thus: had it not been for 
man’s sin the Virgin would not occupy the position in heaven 
which she does hold, consequently she is under a positive obliga- 
tion to aid man in his struggle against sin and to intercede to 
obtain him grace. The argument is known in English in a poem 
believed to be of the fourteenth century, one stanza of which goes: 


Ne hadde the appil take ben, 
The appil taken ben, 
Ne hadde never our lady 
A bene hevene quene. 
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Blessed be the time 
That appil take was. 
Therefore we moun singen 
Deo gracias. 
The tone of the entire poem lends some support to the view that 
this corollary to the paradox of the fortunate fall is being treated 
with sly humor, but the matter had been stated with disconcerting 
simplicity and seriousness by Petrarch’s predilect Saint Augustine: 
‘*O Maria, multum audeo: nam nos tibi nobis naturae necessitudo 
devinxit, ut per nos id habeas quod es, nos vero per te id esse 
quod sumus: si enim nulla nostra pertransisset transgressio, non 
esset secuta nostra redemptio, et, si redimi nos non fuisset necesse, 
neque parere te redemptorem.’’ The intensity and seriousness of 
Petrarch’s use of the argument are self-evident: Ricorditi che fece 
al peccar nostro Prender Dio, per scamparne, Umana carne al tuo 
virginal chiostro. 


The argument has now been brought round to where wmana is 
the characteristic of the carne al tuo virginal chiostro. Only at 
this point, when he has established that wmane cose are not anti- 
thetical to the Virgin’s position but that wmana carne enters into 
the very mystery in which she plays a part, and when he has estab- 
lished that to grant his prayer is not mere mercy but the per- 
formance of a duty, does Petrarch pause to specify the precise 
nature of his trouble. 


After the specification (stanzas 7 and 8) he resumes (stanza 9) 
the main tenor of the petition exactly at the point where he left 
it, with a Virgin who, he rightfully hopes, both can and will help 
him (in cui ho tutta mia speranza Che possi e vogli . . . aitarme) 
because of the fact that God, who took human form in her and 
was to her father, spouse, and son, created the poet (Non guardar 
me, ma chi degno crearme; No ’l mio valor, ma l’alta sua sembi- 
anza Ch’ 6 in me ti mova a curar ...) The notion that man is 
worthy of grace only as God is in him, common in prayers to God 
or Christ—‘not for my sake but Thine’—receives, by being ad- 
dressed to Mary, a peculiar angle of incidence, for it recalls to 
her the context of love figlia, sposa, madre, and calls on her to 
rescue in the petitioner that which she loves in the threefold way. 
The object of God’s love of God in man is Himself; Mary’s love 
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is turned to an object outside itself and so more readily embraces 
man within love of God in man. 


The poet then moves to his final point (stanza 10), that what 
of umana was in the carne al tuo chiostro was contributed by the 
Virgin ; that she, like the poet, is wmana, and that love of their com- 
mon humanity should induce her to aid him: Vergine umana, .. . 
Del comune principio amor t’induca. The argument is now com- 
plete. The queen of heaven, remote from the poet and bound to 
him by no ties, has become a Mary who shares his humanity, loves 
in him what she humanly loved, and owes him as a member of 
sinful mankind the gift of grace in compensation for her eleva- 
tion. The commiato, therefore, can ask that she commend him to 
her son, who is both true man and true God, with simple confidence 
that thus will she Soccorri a la mia guerra and He accolga ’l mio 
spirto ultimo in pace. 

The poet chose to put the full description of his plight immedi- 
ately after the stanzas on Mary’s purity, and this is the appropri- 
ate place for it. His sin is precisely the coneupiscence from which 
the Virgin was exempt and from which she helped to redeem 
mankind. Instead of being an elegy unrelated to the address to 
the Virgin, the sin disclosed is part of the logical development of 
the prayer for grace. Its nature makes evident that the turning 
to the Virgin is not a general sentiment, but a specific choice of 
jurisdiction expert in the particular matter, and the various stages 
of the poem which have been considered in their connection with 
the relative positions of poet and Virgin relate also to the sin. 
The poet wishes to move from guerra to pace; it requires grazta; 
and the grace will consist in removing the concupiscence from 
amore. The poem comes into existence because Amor mi spinge 
di dir di te parole, but it cannot be achieved without the Virgin’s 
help and the help di colwi ch’ amando in te si pose. The context 
in which amor and amando occur is somewhat odd. In appearance 
it is the traditional invocation of help with the composition of the 
poem, in which Christian poets had substituted the Virgin or 
the Trinity for the Muses, but in essence it is an invocation of 
spiritual help that the poet may enter the way of heavenly love. 
The normal invocation seeks help with the actual writing of the 
poem; Petrarch is seeking help with the state of his soul which 
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gives rise to the poem but exists apart from it. The whole invo- 
cation runs: love urges me to write of you, but I cannot do it 
without your aid and the aid of him who, loving, placed himself 
in you; | invoke her who always answers when called with faith; 
Virgin, if extreme human misery ever turned you to mercy, bend 
to my prayer, aid in my war. There is no break in the chain; 
the invocation is for help in the war of the spirit, and it is this 
help which will enable the poet to dir (le) parole to which amor 
(lo) spinge. The figure which opens the first stanza closes the last 


and wraps the whole poem in a meaningful frame: 
Miserere d’un cor contrito, umile; 
Ché se poca mortal terra caduca 
Amar con si mirabil fede soglio, 
Che devrd far di te, cosa gentile? 
Se dal mio stato assai misero e vile 
Per le tue man resurgo, 
Vergine, i’ sacro e purgo 
Al tuo nome e penseri e ’ngegno e stile, 
La lingua e ’1 cor, le lagrime e i sospiri. 
Scorgimi al miglior guado, 
E prendi in grado i cangiati desiri. 


If the aid invoked in the first stanza is granted, the cangiati 
desiri will give rise to the new song, the lingua will echo the cor, 
as the amore (che) mi spinge is released in its parole. The only 
change needed is that the poet turn from cherishing (amar) poca 
mortal terra caduca to a cosa gentile. The amor is to remain, but 
its purification is sought, and sought in a special way. 

The praise of the Virgin and the statement of the poet’s con- 
dition parallel the courtly love themes: praise of the lady and 
statement of the lover’s condition. The latter is frequently ac- 
companied by a prayer for pietade, mercede, etc., on the lady’s 
part. What exactly was meant by these words was probably not 
clear to the poets using them; they simply wanted relief from un- 
happiness, and it is this negative absence of pain that they have 
in mind in asking for merey. As soon as the situation is clearly 
stated and the positive aspects of mercede are contemplated, the 
lover is face to face with the moral dilemma: ogni altra sua voglia 
Era a me morte et a lei fama rea. It thus becomes in the very 
nature of things impossible for the loved lady to reiease the lover 
from his torment. A superhuman power, however, could do it by 
changing the quality of the affection in the lover’s breast,—a 
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thing which the lady, being its specific cause, could not do. Hence 
Mary can do quel che non potea Far altri and Por fine al mio 
dolore. She can likewise, as the object of love, solve the theolog- 
ical problem, diversion of love from creator to creature (Note 
that Petrarch does not contemplate turning the amar directly to 
God, but intends to direct it specifically to Mary: Ché se poca 
mortal terra caduca Amar con si mirabil fede soglio, Che devro 
far di te, cosa gentile?) because, even as she is the conduit of God’s 
grace to man, so she is a channel of man’s love to God, the love 
reaches not to her but through her; she is a fenestra del ciel which 
permits passage of the light both ways. This is a special solution 
of the problem. Most medieval poets saw no solution save simple 
repentance and rejection of love; they turn to a piety directly 
addressed to the Godhead, which they conceive to be a shift of 
both emotion and its object. Dante managed to keep both in his 
solution because he contrived to remove concupiscence from his 
love for Beatrice. Petrarch could save the emotion only by shift- 
ing the object; he could not purify his love for Laura, but he saw 
that the relation of love might be retained if the lady were 
changed from natural to supernatural. In assessing this change 
one must take precise account of what Petrarch in this poem con- 
ceived his love for Laura to be and of what he considered to be 
sinful in it. For this poem, the statements made in it are absolute. 
For example, it is asserted in several places that the day of death 
is near. In reading the poem these statements must be accepted, 
and it makes absolutely no difference how young Petrarch was 
when he wrote it. Similarly, the statement E di mille miei mali 
un non sapea cannot be controlled by what Petrarch wrote in any 
other poem. The love which is here being discussed is one whose 
torments were never disclosed to its object; the E, per saperlo, pur 
quel che n’avenne Ford avvenuto is put as hypothesis and empha- 
sizes that she did not know. The sin is wholly within the cherish- 
ing mind of the poet and it is a sin of unreasonable attachment 
to mortal bellezza, not only with respect to Laura, though that is 
its special focus, but with respect to all the earthly goals of his 
restless searching: Da poi ch’i‘ nacqui in su la riva d’Arno, Cer- 
cando or questa et or quell’ altra parte, Non é stata la mia vita 
altro ch’affanno. ‘‘. . . quia in homine concupiscibilis naturaliter 
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regitur ratione, intantum coneupiscere est homini naturale, in- 
quantum est secundum rationis ordinem; concupiscentia autem 
quae transcendit limites rationis, inest homini contra naturam. 
Et talis est concupiscentia originalis peceati’’ (Summa Theologiae, 
I-II, 82, 3). This is the sin because of which sola tu fosti eletta, 
Vergine benedetta, Che ’l pianto d’Eva in allegrezza torni, and 
is a correlative to the qualities given in praise of the Virgin. The 
nature of the poet’s sin, the nature of the Virgin, and the nature 
of the correction are all bound together in a single argument of 
love, and the argument is made within the frame of an enclosing 
figure which unites love with its expression in poetry. 


The substance of this argument is conveyed not discursively but 
by a poetie organization of cognitive, imagerial, and phonetic 
elements. The poem is remarkable not only for the tightness of 
its primary intellectual structure but also for the efficiency with 
which its expressive elements cooperate with the intellectual struc- 
ture; no image or sound pattern appears to be permitted for its 
own sake, all are centripetal to the main theme. Organization of 
cognitive elements ranges from interplays and balances that are 
integral to the argument, like the resolution of the first stanza 
in the last (Amor mi spinge a dir di te parole, Ma non so ’nco- 
minciar senza tu’ aita ... Se dal mio stato assai misero e vile per 
le tue man resurgo, Vergine, i’ sacro e purgo Al tuo nome e 
penseri e ’ngegno e stile), to interplays that aid rather than con- 
stitute the argument, like the anticipation by oblique clause in 
stanza two (Che vider tristi la spietata stampa Ne’ dolci membri 
del tuo caro figlio is a relative modifier incidental to the belli occhi 
which the poet hopes the Vergine saggia will turn in counsel on 
his dubio stato) of the flat statement in stanza four (Ne le cut 
sante piaghe prego ch’ appaghe il cor). Organization of purely 
cognitive elements shades imperceptibly into interplays which are 
both cognitive and phonetic. Thus in stanza four: Tu partoristi 
il fonte di pietate, E di giustizia il sol; this sol is the same Sole 
which in the first stanza ’n te sua luce ascose, and the effectiveness 
of the recall is both cognitive and phonetic. Similarly the bella 
of the first line is caught up in the bellezze of line 54, where both 
sound and sense remain (Vergine bella, .. . Piacesti si che ’n te 
sua luce ascose. . . . Che’l ciel di tue bellezze innamorasti), and 
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these are contrasted with the mortal bellezza of line 85; because 
of the existence of the others, no one of these expressions is what 
it would be if it occurred alone. So the stato misero of the final 
stanza leads back to the miseria of the first. In like manner the 
ginocchia de la mente inchine of line 63 echo the t’inchina of line 
11 and the bending of the poet’s will is thereby placed against the 
hoped-for bending of the Virgin to him, until in the last stanza 
his cor umile (line 120) ealls to her Che per vera et altissima 
umiltate Salisti (line 41). This series of combined cognitive and 
phonetic anticipations and recalls, of which only partial exempli- 
fication can be given, merges by almost indefinable degrees into 
organization of purely phonetic material. One way in which the 
sounds cooperate with the emergent meaning may be illustrated 
by the closing lines of the first stanza: the tautness and nervous 
tension of Soccorri a la mia guerra, Bench’i’ sia terra is partly 
a function of its sound (the hard c’s and g’s, the double r’s, the 
increasing strain of the vowels) and of its rapid, tense rhythm, 
which suddenly smooth out into the placid sound and rhythm of 
e tu del ciel regina. The contrast between the states of the poet 
and the Virgin is not only asserted by these lines, it is actually 
felt by the reader as his muscles unknot and his pace slows down 
at the marked cesura of the final line. A full account of the re- 
lationships between a poem’s sound structure and its cognitive 
structure is beyond the powers of present statistical, or other criti- 
eal, method; but one thing is certain, the former cannot ideally 
be abstracted from the latter, the form has no reason for being 
as it is apart from the idea to which it is giving form. This is 
true of both the constant and the variable elements in the sound 
pattern. For the constant element of his sound structure Petrarch 
devised a stanza form which has certain relations to the sonnet 
form. Although it is a thirteen line stanza, the rhyme in the 
middle of the last line before a strong cesura gives it the effect 
of fourteen lines. This effect is heightened by the repetition of the 
word Vergine at the beginning of the first and ninth lines of each 
stanza, which in a vague way suggests to the mind’s ear the di- 
visions of octet and sestet. The rhyme scheme carries some over- 
tones of a reversed sonnet with the inner lines of the quatrains 
shortened: ABCBACCddCEffE. It is not suggested that it is a 
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reversed sonnet, the form is a canzone form; but the existence of 
fourteen rhymes and their placing in sestet and two quatrains 
creates an effect that plays upon ingrained acquaintance with the 
sonnet form in a way that a ten line or seventeen line stanza 
would not. By the repetition of Vergine and by the semantic 
division of his thought at the place where it oceurs, Petrarch 
suggests to the mind the meditative divisions of the sonnet; at 
the same time by the reversal of the sonnet’s rhyme method he 
increases emotional intensity at the end of his stanza. The Pe- 
trarchan sonnet has its numerous rhyme in its first section, its 
sestet normally relaxes the rhyme effect; in this poem the spaced 
rhymes oceur at the beginning and then from chiave to the end 
the rhymes answer each other quickly (C/CddCEffE) and the 
shortening of the inner lines piles them on top of each other in a 
pealing chime which plays on the nerves and noticeably tightens 
the pitch of the stanza as it approaches its end. The sound pat- 
tern of the stanza thus reinforces the cognitive pattern, which 
begins with epithet or statement and moves to the peak of its argu- 
ment and imploration as the stanza moves to its conclusion. Be- 
fore this stable architecture of sound, repeated like a series of ten 
arches to carry the weight of the poem’s meaning, Petrarch has 
hung a eurtain of shifting sound, alliterations and vowel melodies, 
which serve now to bind together a stanza or a section of it, now 
to underline a contrast. They cannot be tabulated in an essay of 
readable length, but they, like the unvarying stanza form, exist 
with and for the argument; Petrarch’s sound pattern is cunningly 
contrived, but not for its own sake, like an enamei or an arabesque. 


The organization of the poem’s imagery has been sketched of 
necessity in the outline of its argument, because the images are 
inextricable from the argument. A detailed rehearsal is not neces- 
sary. The dominant images of the first six stanzas are those of 
light against darkness. The light images come from many sources 
and had been organized in consistent wholes by previous poets for 
different purposes in different ways,—the Provencal poets, for 
example, had used consistently organized light images of the Vir- 
gin in religious albas,—but Petrarch makes a quite different or- 
ganization of them, one strictly related to his prayer. The sub- 
ordinate images and what are often called the rhetorical devices 
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of each stanza bear logical relations to its dominant image. The 
belli occhi of stanza two have already been mentioned. Another 
example may be taken from stanza five, which is making the point 
that Mary’s exemption from concupiscence made possible the in- 
carnation: Santi penseri, atti pietosi e castti Al vero Dio sacrato 
e vivo tempio Fecero in tua verginita feconda. The figure vivo 
tempio and the oxymoron verginita feconda functionally reinforce 
the explicit statement because they objectify respectively the mak- 
ing of a shrine for God with one’s own flesh, which is the wonder 
of the doctrine, and the birth by force of spirit, which is its 
mystery ; they are the poetic embodiment of a concept that is itself 
a mystie oxymoron. Wherever one looks the poem is tightly or- 
ganized to its main theme. The images, like the sounds, cooperate 
with meaning to make an esthetic presentation which is neither 
abstract idea nor unimplicative music or object, but idea incarnate 
in its presentation. 
Epwarp WILLIAMSON 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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ITAL. “LE LABBRA, LE BRACCIA” E SIM. 


EGGO nel numero di giugno, il secondo del vol. 28 di questa 

Rivista, lo seritto di Robert A. Hall, Jr., ‘‘ Why Is Italian le 

labbra Feminine?’’ e prendo la penna per manifestare il mio 
dissenso. 

Glitaliani le labbra, le braccia, le cuoia e sim. sono proprio dei 
femminili, come pensa l’egregio collega, e nel le @ da vedere 
l’articolo femminile plurale le da ILLAE? o sono, com’io penso 
e ho sempre pensato, i continuatori normali di plurali neutri latini 
in -A e nel le—la difficolta sta tutta nel le!—si nasconde |’articolo 
neutro plurale *ILLAE, non attestato, ma non per questo meno 
probabile, men sicuro, essendo attestate le forme pronominali di 
neutro plurale ILLAEC, ISTAEC (cioé ILLAE, ISTAE + la 
particella dittica C[E]). analogiche su HAEC? 

Problemi di tanta importanza, che riguardan tutti gl’idiomi 
romanzi, |’eta preromanza comune, non si risolvono avendo |’occhio 
soltanto alla nostra lingua letteraria o, al pit, alla lingua letteraria 
e ai vernacoli toscani. Non dicono nulla, non insegnano nulla i 
nostri dialetti centro-meridionali? 

Trattando, molti anni or sono, dell’articolo determinativo nel 
dialetto pugliese di Molfetta,’ dopo avere circoscritta |’ampia zona, 
racchiusa tra il Lazio, gli Abruzzi e Molise, le Puglie meridionali 
e le Calabrie—dove |’articolo plurale di genere femminile rafforza, 
spesso alterandola, la consonante iniziale della parola seguente 
(napol. e llavre le labbra, e gghiwmende le giumente, e bbecchic 
le veechie ece.)—non esitai a proporre la sostituzione, nel para- 
dimma immaginato dal Meyer-Liibke, di ILLAEC MENSAE/ 
ILLAEC MEMBRA’® ad ILLAS MENSAS/ILLAS MEMBRA, 
considerando che: 1) Anche nei dialetti abruzzesi, nei molisani, 
nei campani, nei pugliesi settentrionali, alla vocale A di sillaba 
protonica non risponde e (e) ma a, un @ nitido, pieno, e pertanto 
l’esito di ILLAS dovrebbe sonar da per tutto /a, e non le (/e). 
Si muova dall’ILLAS LABRA del Meyer-Liibke oppure, cosa a 
parer mio anche meno verisimile, da ILLAS LABRAS, come vor- 
rebbe il collega Hall, ci aspetteremmo la |/|labbra,-c o la lavra, 
-g. invece di le labbre (abruzz.), le llavre (napol.), eee., e non ne 
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conoseo esempi, né antichi, né moderni. Un le cirasa, davvero 
prezioso,* ho invece dal Codex Cajetanus (Arch. Glottol. Ital. XVI, 
16e 77), e un iste nomina dal Regesto Sublacense (see. XI), 145. 2) 
L’articolo e i pronomi di genere maschile non rafforzano. Non 
rafforzando, non possono continuare, anche a prescindere dalla 
metafonesi, le forme latine corrispondenti di caso aceusativo. Ne 
verrebbe che nei dialetti campani, nei basilischi, nei pugliesi set- 
tentrionali, si continuerebbe oggi la forma nominativale del plurale 
dei sostantivi, se maschili; la accusativale, se femminili. 3) Raf- 
forzano in quei dialetti, come nei toscani, anche le particelle 
che uscivano in © (vy. napol. né bbertute né bbellizzi né virtti: né 
bellezze, né gghianghe né bianco, ecc.) 

Anche nei vernacoli toscani, come da ILLAS LABRA, cosi da 
ILLAS LABRAS, si sarebbe venuti a la llabbra (v. tressétte TRES 
SEPTEM, ma ttu .. *MAS TU, piuttosto PLUS T. ece.), e non 
se ne ha esempio neppure nelle carte pit antiche.” E invece at- 
testato fin dai primi anni del sec. IX in earte lucchesi il tipo 
sintattico ‘le labbra asciutte,’ ‘le braccia conserte,’ come mostrd 
il Salvioni—ma chi pitt legge oggi le pagine del Maestro e degli 
altri Maestri che tanto onorarono la nostra disciplina?—nel vol. 
I degli Studi Medievali, a pp. 411 sgg.: v. testimonia ipse (a. 822), 
alie pignera (a. 819), castanieta mee ille (a. 910) ece. ece.” E 
‘‘che in tali esempi,’’ avvertiva il Maestro, ‘‘non sian da vedere 
de’ neutri plurali trattati come femminili, lo prova il fatto che, 
mentre i femminili offrono al plurale, p. es., le tre forme petie, 
petia e petias, quando si tratti di neutri, occorrono invece le due 
ultime soltanto.’’ 

Le forme errate labras, membras, ingenias e sim., pegnoras, 
camporas e sim, delle defixionum tabellae, e delle glosse di Cassel, 
delle glosse di Reichenau, delle carte medievali in genere, non 
hanno nulla di strano e non provano nulla,’ i plurali neutri in -A 
potendo essere sentiti come singolari femminili collettivi’ e la S 
finale essendo sentita come il simbolo del numero plurale. 


* * * 
Io pure tengo per fermo, e non da oggi soltanto —gli scolari 


miei, veechi e nuovi, lo sanno —che non é possibile il leggere nell’ 
-i di cani CANES, vedi VIDES, ami AMES eece. e nell’ -i di ami 
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AMAS, amavi AMABAS ecc., |’esito foneticamente normale dei 
Jatini -ES e -AS; che si tratta di perturbazioni, soprattutto 
analogiche, come dimostré, quanto all’ -ES, il D’Ovidio nel vol. 
IV dell’Archivio Glottologico Italiano, pp. 86 sgg. Dopo quel 
ch’egli ne scrisse, e che pud valere anche per |’ -AS, non potendo 
non essere -es la fase intermedia tra -AS e -i, di colpi di grazia, 
come scrive il collega, la teoria del Meyer-Liibke non avrebbe 
bisogno, e se ne avesse, il colpo non potrebbe venirle dall’articolo 
del prof. Rohlfs’ a cui il collega attribuisce tanta importanza. Che 
in dialetti della Lunigiana il plurale femminile dei sostantivi e 
pronomi ecc. della 1* declinazione esce in a, si sapeva dal 1891, cioé 
dall’anno in cui videro la luce in Firenze le Sei novelline gragnolesi 
(di Gragnola), edite dal Prof. Felice Bariola, ed eran note dai 
Saggi ladini (1875) dell’Ascoli le econdizioni di Livigno e di Bormio 
dove ‘‘il plurale femminile si direbbe appena spogliato dalla si- 
bilante (li planta, li plaga ece.)’’ e quelle della Bregaglia (lan 
rosa le rose, lan anima ece.), della Mesoleina (la vachen, la peiren 
le pecore ecc.). Ma a nessuno era saltato in capo di dedurne che 
l’Italia settentrionale, anzi |’Italia intera, un tempo abbia detto 
la rosa, la vacca e sim., invece di le rose, le vacche; che un tempo 
da noi si continuasse, del plurale dei temi in -0, la forma di 
nominativo; del plurale dei temi in -a, la forma di accusativo. 
Ne dird altrove. Qui limiterd il discorso all’oasi lunigianese- 
garfagnina e all’anfizona ladina. La dichiarazione dell’ -a dei 
plurali femminili del dialetto di Gragnola, data dal Salvioni nel 
Krit. Jahresber. del Vollméller (IV, I, p. 178) [‘‘erederci che la 
origine sua vada cercata nel tipo di plurale neutro ‘le braccia’ 
(e ‘la braccia’)’’] mi é sempre parsa, e mi pare tuttavia, la migliore. 
Non é vero che manchin del tutto ai dialetti della Lunigiana e 
della Garfagnana plurali neutri in -a, come afferma il prof. 
Rohlfs nell’ o.c. II, 46 (v., nelle stesse novelline gragnolesi, braza, 
mighia ‘miglia,’ lira, gia ricordati dal Salvioni), e se anche man- 
eassero del tutto, cid non direbbe nulla, potendo essere andati 
travolti in eta pit tarda, sostituiti da plurali maschili in -i. Forse 
che i vernacoli toseani e la lingua letteraria non conoscono, e in 
numero grande, le forme di plurale maschile bracci, ciglt, fili, lab- 
bri, ossi, ecc., allato a braccta, ciglia, fila, labbra, ossa? E non é 
vero che nella Lunigiana e nella Garfagnana |l’articolo fem- 
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minile plurale sia sempre e da per tutto la, che vi sia seconosciuta 
la forma le (v., nelle stesse novelline, le stela [2 volte|); le noza, 
le se’ tonga tonache;” e il le non potrebbe continuare |*ILLAE di 
ILLAE MENSAE e sim., il la VILLA di ILLA BRACHIA e 
sim.?" Neppure vedo di quale aiuto possa essere a chi vuol leggere 
nell’ -a lunigianese-garfagnino il continuatore dell’ -AS di ac- 
cusativo il fatto che in quei parlari—i quali del plurale maschile 
non continuano la forma di accusativo (-os), ma quella di nomi- 
nativo (-iJ—il fatto, dico, che la 2° persona singolare dei verbi 
della 1° coniugazione esce in -a (canta CANTAS, cantava -ABAS). 
Non é possibile dedurne come conseguenza necessaria che anche 
|’ -a del plurale dei sostantivi femminili deve continuare un -AS. 
Perché un -AS, e non un -A? 

Plurali femminili in -a manean del tutto agli altri dialetti ita- 
liani settentrionali tutti quanti” e ai vernacoli toscani odierni, alle 
carte toscane pit antiche, se ne togli gli illusori femminili da 
plurali neutri o da plurali maschili coniati sui neutri (le legna, 
le membera, le suola, le sacca, le staia ece.). Sotto questo rispetto 
(e che percid?) Lunigiana e Garfagnana son sole. 

Bormio e Livigno,” la Bregaglia ece. fan parte dell’anfizona 
Jadina ascoliana, e pertanto |’ -a dei loro plurali femminili potrebb’ 
essere una propaggine ladina, una confluenza lJadino-lombarda, e 
non avere aleuna relazione con |’ -a lunigianese-garfagnino. Secrivo 
‘potrebbe’ perché . . . come mai in quelle parlate, mentre la 2* 
persona singolare del verbo (indicativo presente, imperfetto, futuro 
ece.) esce in s, il sostantivo, |’aggettivo, |’articolo femminili plurali 
maneano della s finale (v. borm. eee. es ES, eres ERAS, das DAS, 
parles tu parli eee., di contro a li planta e sim.), per |’appunto 
come ne manea la 2" persona singolare dell’imperativo (ama! AMA! 
parla! eee.). Non si sara avuto anche qui un pareggiamento, una 
estensione analogica? non sara |’ -a di li planta e sim. la continua- 
zione indiretta dell’A dei plurali neutri? e non sara l|’articolo la 
della Mesoleina e, un tempo, pur della Bregaglia, e fors’anche di 
Livigno, di Bormio eee.“ la continuazione diretta dell’ILLA di 
ILLA BRACHIA e sim.? Anche nell’anfizona ladina si sarebbero 
avute, quanto all’ -a, le condizioni da me supposte qua sopra per 
la Lunigiana e per la Garfagnana? Si eviterebbe cosi il contrasto 
che si avrebbe pur qui, nel plurale tra sostantivi maschili e sostan- 
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tivi femminili, giaeché nell’anfizona ladino-lombarda non si con- 
tinua, dei sostantivi maschili, la forma di accusativo, ma quella 
di nominativo, come provano sicuramente gli esiti metafonetici 
dell’E’ breve e dell’O’ breve (v. livign., borm. ece. -égl, -éj -ELLI 
(sng. -€l -ELLU), drt HORTI (sng. ort), préj prati (sng. 
pra), ece.). 

Che il borm. ece. kéz contmui |’accusativo CAPILLOS at- 
traverso le fasi *kevélz *kedlz, come serive il Rohlfs o. e. 11, 47, n. 1, 
che sia un fossile, che se ne possa dedurre che, per quel ch’é dei 
sostantivi, le econdizioni odierne ladine dovettero essere un tempo 
anche alto-valtellinesi, poté parere (e si comprende) all’ Ascoli nel 
1875. Che lo pensi oggi il prof. Rohlfs, desterebbe meraviglia se 
a consimili fantasie egli non ci avesse abituati da un pezzo. Il 
vocabolo é anche ticinese (del contado di Bellinzona ece.), cioé di 
dialetti, come avverti il Salvioni (Rendic, Istit. Lomb. 35, p. 914 
n. 9), che non hanno conservato la S finale e che per di pit, 
aggiungo io, non conoscono |’alterazione alto-valtellinese di v+e 
in 6. Il tiein. kéz significa propriamente ‘‘la massa dei ecapelli 
delle donne raccolti nella sommita del capo’’ e lo stesso significato 
avra avuto in origine anche il kéz di Livigno, di Bormio ece.” 
Ne risulta pertanto probabile la connessione etimologica del voca- 
bolo econ cozzare, accozzare, scozzare e loro famiglia. 

CLEMENTE MERLO 
Oggebbio, giugno 1951 


1Negli Studi Romanzi, XIV, pp. 20 seg. 

? Nella Roman. Gramm. II, p. 108, e nell’Jtal. Gramm., §344. 

*1l prof. G. Rohlfs, nella recente Historische Grammatik der italien. 
Sprache II, p. 133, scrive, bont&a sua, che la mia congettura potrebbe 
venire accolta senza pitt se l’ILLAEC fosse attestato. Ma non sono at- 
testati, insieme con i Nom. Accus. neutri HAEC, ISTAEC e ILLAEC, 
anche i nom. plur. femm. HAEC e ISTAEC? e se Io sono, il postulare 
anche un Nom. plur. femm. ILLAEC non é@ cosa ovvia? Che se ISTAEC 
ricorre soltanto in Plauto, cid non autorizza a giudicarlo un arcaismo, 
cioé una forma morta, si bene una forma usata correntemente dal popolo 
che poté, come altre, (il Nom. msch, sng. IPSUS, le unioni pronominali con 
ECCE ecc.) essere ancora dell’uso in eta preromanza. 

*v. CERASUM ciliegia (Celso); oggi le ccerase (nap.) ecc. 

5 Pel tose. le labbra, non occorre ripeterlo, *ILLAE LABRA torna a 
capello. 

*Queste verba nel lucchese Sercambi III, 261 (v. Salvioni, Arch. 
Glott. It., XVI, 417). 
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‘vy. Salvioni, 1, c., p. 413n, dove sono ricordate anche forme in -es 
(campores, roncores, tictores, e fin anche istes, dues per istas, duas). 

*v. ligna, gaudia, rura, marmora ecc., attestati anche come femminili 
singolari. 

* Nella Zeitschrf. fiir roman. Philologie, 42 (1942), pp. 85-7. 

*” Ricordati, insieme con la pegora le pecore, anche dal Rohlfs nell’o. 
ce. II, p. 45. 

"“Gragnola @ un paesetto, di poche centinaia d’anime, sperduto nel- 
l’alta Lunigiana. Che il le letterario fosse gia arrivato fin 14 sul finire 
del secolo scorso, par poco verisimile; e poi perché non vi sarebbe arrivato 
insieme, a soppiantare 1’ -a indigeno anche l’e dei sostantivi femminili 
plurali che all’articolo andavan strettamente uniti? 

® Nell’ o.c. del prof. Rohlfs le parlate lunigianesi e le garfagnine mutan 
di parentela conforme conviene all’Autore: nella p. 45 sono ’toscane.’ “Was 
Italien betrifft, so hat auf den toscanischen (sic) Pluraltyp la capra — ‘le 
capre’ zum ersten Mal Salvioni (Ro. Jb. IV, I, 178) die Aufmerksamkeit 
gelenkt. Er zitiert aus Gragnola in der oberen Lunigiana la pegora ecc.” 
Cosi anche a p. 132: [“In der nordwestlichen Toscana (obere Garf. u. 
Lunig.)”] e altrove. Nella p. 45, in nota, sono italiane-settentrionali. [“Da 
Doppelkonsonanten in diesem Gebiet nicht bekannt sind musste aus 
ILLAS DOMINAS regelrecht la déna werden, nicht etwa la ddona.”’)} 
Sta scritto sui boccali di Montelupo che la mancanza di consonanti raf- 
forzate @ una delle caratteristiche fonetiche pit notabili dei dialetti 
italiani settentrionali di contro ai centro-meridionali e ai toscani. 

* Nell’alta Valtellina, in provincia di Sondrio, non nel Canton Ticino, 
come scrive il collega Hall. 

* Nel li odierno si suol leggere un prestito dal lombardo-occidentale. 

“Prova ne sia che in Bormio ecc. il verbo deskoZir non significa 
“arruffare i capelli, scapigliare,” ma “distrigare i capelli,” cioé “disfare 
il kéz.” 
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CORRENTI ODIERNE DELLA LETTERATURA 
ITALIANA: LA REAZIONE RONDISTA 


RAMAT nella storia della letteratura italiana del nostro se- 
colo trova posto anche il movimento cosiddetto rondista. Non 
si tratta di un posto di primo ordine, beninteso, ma non esiste 
aleuna storia delle nostre lettere nel novecento, che non ricordi 
il eenaecolo della Ronda. Questo é il titolo della rivista edita in 
Roma dal 1919 al 1923. Vi ecollaborarono serittori di formazione 
differente e di differente indole, ma tutti animati dal desiderio 
di rifarsi ai modelli classici della letteratura nazionale: e su tutti 
i maestri della tradizione si voleva collocare, altissimo, e certo 
inimitabile, il Leopardi. Gli autori raecolti intorno alla Ronda 
finirono naturalmente col battere ciascuno la sua strada. Anche 
se la rivista avesse bandito una Poetiea nuova, fosse pure la Poetica 
del neoelassicismo italiano novecentesco, era inevitabile che ogni 
artista conservasse la sua inconfondibile natura, se artista vera- 
mente. Come avviene in tutti i casi: i cenacoli, le scuole, le cosid- 
dette tendenze non servono a costituire |]’individualita di ciascun 
autore. E neanche la definiscono. 
Collaborarono alla rivista il Cardarelli, il Baechelli, il Baldini 
e altri minori; e vi collaborarono inoltre il Barilli e il Ceechi, che 
sono considerati come rondisti, ma che noi riteniamo non avessero 
nulla in comune con gli altri mentovati. I] Barilli, musicista, 
eritico, cronista del teatro lirico, rimase scrittore antiletterario, 
aderente tuttavia alle mode letterarie dove non cada nel barocco. 
Di classico, ovvero di neoclassico noi non riusciamo e trovarvi 
nulla davvero. E il Cecchi, stimato universalmente come |’odierno 
maestro della cosiddetta scrittura artistica, cioé della bravura let- 
teratissima, della studiatissima ‘‘maniera’’ insomma, é un cerebrale 
che ha attinto a tutte le correnti delle letterature straniere senza 
dubbio ma che sembra non abbia niente da dire, come uomo, alla 
umanita. Le molte e assai elaborate descrizioni dei suoi libri 
non bastano a cid. Noi riteniamo di trovarci di fronte a un ma- 
nierista (ci si coneeda il termine) benché facilmente si confonda 
di solito tra manierista e stilista. Non a torto un critico, che 
cereava |’uomo nello serittore, il Tonelli, notava un ventennio 
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addietro ‘‘ un certo vuoto intellettuale e morale’’ nelle artistiche 
scritture del Ceechi. 

I] neoelassicismo dei rondisti non era affatto, e non voleva es- 
sere ritorno alle oziose esercitazioni di stile, con assoluta indiffe- 
renza al contenuto. Non era insomma un ritorno alla infame tra- 
dizione accademica che in Italia aveva coinciso costantemente con 
le eta di decadimento morale e civile, oltre che artistico. Il ri- 
sultato conelusivo della critica del De Sanctis si assomma intero 
in cotesta formula. E del resto non sarebbe stata possibile una 
concezione cosi vuotamente scolastica della cultura classica intorno 
al 1920, quando ancora non era spenta la voce di colui che era 
stato il restauratore della classicita nel nostro Paese: il Carducci. 
D’altro canto il movimento rondista era bene reazione al dan- 
nunzianesimo, laddove la retorica dannunziana si era mostrata, 
con la massima evidenza, esercizio letterario di bello stile, cioé di 
serivere ornato secondo il termine e il concetto della tradizione 
accademica. 

Ma la reazione rondista non si allaecia al Carducci, al Paseoli, 
al D’Annunzio, che erano tuttavia i fautori ultimi del classicismo 
tra noi, sulla fine dell’ottocento e |’inizio del novecento. Sia chiaro. 
Il elassicismo carducciano era in sostanza la rinnovata coscienza 
dei valori della tradizione nazionale, valori etici e civili innanzi 
tutto, considerati nella loro storicita. E se infine il Carducci 
rievoca con animo oblioso il mondo ellenico, come a rivivere nella 
luce del mito divino ed eroico, il suo non é certamente estetismo 
come altri ha affermato inconsideratamente. E’ il desiderio di 
sottrarsi al grigiore della vita contemporanea. Lo stesso desiderio 
che muovera il Paseoli a rifugiarsi nella serena visione del mondo 
omerico, sebbene nell’autore dei Poemi conviviali siano altri il 
ritmo e ]’Aeccento del canto evocatore. Nel D’Annuzio invece i 
temi e i motivi derivati industriosamente dalla letteratura classica 
servono soltanto come occasione ad esercizi stilistici. Qui il neo- 
classicismo del maestro diventa si estetismo. Nessuna coscienza 
storica della antichita latina ed ellenica, vivissima nel Carducci, 
storico eminente della letteratura italiana; nessun intento di ea- 
tarsi, come nel Pascoli, tristemente deluso della vita moderna. I 
rondisti non derivano dal dannunzianesimo: essi si richiamavano 
direttamente al Leopardi; e forse mai nella nostra letteratura il 
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contrasto é stato cosi reciso e stridente come nel caso del classicismo 
leopardiano e il decadentismo dannunziano. 

Il movimento rondista fu reazione alle correnti neoromantiche 
che intorno al 1920 erano affiorate in Italia, tramite la rivista 
La Voce, sorta fin dal 1903. Pereid noi diciamo reazione rendista. 
Gli studiosi, che non hanno rilevato cotesto earattere essenziale 
della Ronda, non hanno bene inteso il valore storico e culturale 
che deve essere attribuito all’opera di serittori come Cardarelli, 
Bacchelli e Baldini. Noi non esitiamo a ineludere fra i rondisti, 
sebbene rimasto estraneo alla rivista romana, e da nessuna natural- 
mente indicato o citato come rondista, il Panzini. Useito dalla 
scuola del Carducci il Panzini, nutrito di studi umanistici, docente 
di lettere italiane, informatissimo del vocabolario e dello stile dei 
nostri serittori del trecento, incline secondo la natura del suo 
intelletto raziocinante a un umorismo delieato ricco di venature 
liriche, secontento se non seontroso dinanzi alla vita moderna, egli 
precorre i rondisti nel rimanere affatto lontano dalle mode let- 
terarie del neoromanticismo e fedele alla tradizione classica financo 
nel lessico e nella sintassi. Pud sembrare strano che finora i eri- 
tici non si siano accorti della intima affinita tra i rondisti e il 
Panzini. E si che basterebbe vedere, almeno, come il Panzini e il 
Bandini umoristicamente sorridono di fronte al cosidetto mondo 
moderno. 

I] neoclassicismo rondista non ebbe una sua estetica. E fu, a 
nostro avviso, una fortuna. Di fatto come serittori i rondisti si 
mettevano contro le estetiche neoromantiche, di manifesta deri- 
vazione straniera anche se rielaborate e rifuse in Italia sotto il 
marchio di estetica della intuizione. Per fortuna, dicevamo, il 
Panzini, il Bacchelli, il Baldini, il Cardarelli erano tutti laici in 
materia di filosofia. Invece i numerosi collaboratori della Voce 
eran tutti filosofi o filosofanti. Il neoromanticismo italiano de! 
novecento (ci sia lecito riferirei alle conelusioni critiche del 
Maymone, che dal 1933 studiava il fenomeno nelle sue attinenze 
con la cultura straniera) aveva accolto e assimilato variamente i 
motivi derivanti da numerosi indirizzi della fine <del secolo XIX: 
simbolismo, satanismo, decadentismo, estetismo, surrealismo, da- 
daismo, intimismo, cubismo, e altri ancora. Lo stesso futurismo 
era in realta un’eco di cotali mode letterarie e artistiche, venute 
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d’oltremonte e d’oltremare. Esse si ammantavano del nome della 
cosiddetta rinascita neoidealista. Percid i vociani erano tutti, in 
diversa misura, intinti di filosofia, ovvero filosoferia. Financo 
i musicisti e i pittori e gli scultori e gli architetti aderenti al 
movimento vociano facevano i filosofi, dissertando facilmente di 
estetica. Per merito dei nostri neoromantici, cosi la filosofia di- 
ventava letteratura mentre la letteratura, fosse anche la lirica o 
la narrativa, andava infilosofendosi. Financo il Pirandello riflette 
cotesta mentalita caratteristica dei nostri neoromantici anzi la 
reca al limite estremo. I] teatro di Pirandello é infatti un irre- 
futabile documento del filosofismo trionfante nel clima neoroman- 
tico: i suoi drammi si direbbero esercitazioni accademiche tra so- 
fisti imbattibili. E il sueeesso di Pirandello fu, come doveva es- 
sere intorno al 1920, immenso. E, come é noto, non soltanto nel 
nostro Paese. Perfino in America la lucidissima sofistica del teatro 
pirandelliano suscitd entusiasmo e ammirazione. 


Orbene, i rondisti esattamente nel ’19, come abbiamo ricordato, 
si adunavano nella rivista romana, fautori della schietta tradizione 
classica e italiana, contro le mode esotiche, contro le velleita rivo- 
luzionarie, le strombettature irrimediabilmente ciarlatanesche, con- 
tro le astruserie filosofali e le elucubrazioni cerebrali dei neoro- 
mantici. Non prendiamo sul serio perd i rondisti quando vogliono 
risalire al Leopardi e al Manzoni, come essi dichiaratamente af- 
fermavano. Teniamo conto, invece, dei loro seritti in cui sono fatti 
valere la chiarezza e la solidita della forma, mediante la perspi- 
euita del disegno e la robustezza della sintassi. Qui il mestiere 
significa disciplina anche nel senso etico della parola. Proprio 
dopo la guerra mondiale, negli anni torbidi che seguirono un po’ 
dovunque il conflitto del 1914-1918, ritornare alla tradizione clas- 
sica voleva ben dire disciplina. L’estetica neoromantica aveva 
esaltato il sacrosanto diritto dell’individuo alla creazione assoluta 
dell’artista deisimile, tra entusiasmi ditirambici e contorcimenti 
funambolici (si ricordino le divertenti manifestazioni collettive dei 
futuristi) ; ora invece i rondisti richiedevano 1’umile esercizio del 
mestiere, la fedele obbedienza ai valori obiettivi, sociali e storici, 
della tradizione. Il vocabolario e lo stile debbono valere anche 
socialmente e storicamente, cioé umanamente. I rondisti hanno 
restaurato cosi il dominio della sintassi: sia detto in termini esatti: 
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la validita dell’ordine. Perché sintassi non é altro se non ordine, 
ordine de] discorso, o ordine della forma. 

Noi ci teniamo a rilevare cotesto lato della reazione rondista, 
trasenrato comunemente. La nostra letteratura era finita, per 
opera dei neoromantici, con ia frammentazione del periodo, della 
proposizione, della frase; frammentisti e futuristi erano riusciti 
abilmente a dissolvere, diremmo polverizzare, la compagine del 
diseorso. Non si dimentichino le cosiddette parole in liberta del 
futurismo, i cosiddetti chimismi lirici del futurista, allora, Soffici, 
i tentativi di sostituire addirittura financo le lettere dell ’alfabeto 
con numeri e con simboli. Non si dimentichi neanche i] Notturno 
del D’Annunzio (seritto nel 1916, edito nel 1921), dove l’archi- 
tettura sintattica é esi tenue, anzi inconsistente, che tante volte 
il periodo @ sostituito da un vocabolo, pena. Gli serittori della 
Ronda hanno ridato alla prosa, alla nostra prosa, quella saldezza 
costruttiva che @ pur sempre mirabile non solo nel Manzoni e nel 
Leopardi, da loro assunti maestri, ma nello stesso Carducci. E 
non intendiamo dire che con la Ronda si ritorni allo stampo de! 
periodo latineggiante, come fu nel gusto accademico del Secolo 
XVI. Niente affatto. Sentite questa lirica evocazione di un paesag- 
zio indimenticabile, fatta dal Cardarelli, dove i nessi sintattici 
sono minimi certamente, ma dove il paesaggio é tuttavia forte- 
mente costruito per virti del discorso siccome ordine: ‘‘ Terra stop- 
piosa e bruciata in estate, caldissima e indolente, sbavata dal vento 
di mare, lambita dal canto dei bifolechi, immalinconita dal canto 
delle cieale. Terra bacchiea, invece, per i suoni e le danze della 
svignatura. Vera terra da ottobrate. Ecco il mio poese!’’ Eeco; 
vi é una costruzione, che non coincide e non s’identifica con quella 
meramente formale. 

Il significato storico della reazione rondista pud essere com- 
preso meglio oggi che non aleuni anni addietro, quando la stessa 
critica letteraria era dominata dalle medesime tendenze neoro- 
mantiche, non ancora del resto declinanti o almeno tramontate. 
Qualeuno ha voluto vedere nel movimento rondista una certa af- 
finita con la dottrina estetica del Valéry: ma in verita di classico, 
o di neoclassico nello serittore francese noi non crediamo di ritro- 
varci altro fuori che il multilatere dilettantismo onde il Valéry si 
piace di annodarsi alla tradizione cartesiana, ma insieme al sim- 
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bolismo ultradecadente del suo Mallarmé. Il Valéry mette insieme, 
dilettantescamente, Mallarmé e Descartes, ed anche Baudelaire e 
Moliére, Platone e Voltaire. E cosi via. Se no, non sarebbe Valéry. 
Per nostra fortuna il Baecchelli e il Baldini, oltre il Panzini da 
noi considerato un rondista ‘‘avant la lettre,’’ sono serittori niente 
affatto cerebrali; e torniamo a dire, alieni da tutte le istanze filo- 
sofiche. I] loro neorealismo non ha nulla da vedere col eartesia- 
nesimo del Valéry. Crediamo, anzi, che di Descartes i suddetti 
lodati autori italiani non abbiano letto probabilmente nessun libro. 
Perché, insomma, dobbiamo convinecerei finalmente che non oc- 
corre la brillante erudizione dello secrittore francese, e tanto meno 
occorre essere intinti di filosofia, per riuscire a scrivere eecellente- 
mente da artista. 

E se no i rondisti andrebbero confusi con i vociani, i leonardi- 
ani, i lacerbiani. Oltre la Voce, le altre due riviste, Leonardo e 
Lacerba, debbono considerarsi come strumenti della diffusione neo- 
romantica. Del resto aleuni collaboratori di coteste riviste finirono 
col distacearsi dalle tendenze di eui si erano fatte sostenitrici. 
Avvenne cosi (e sembra ineredibile) che il Papini e il Soffici, i 
quali si erano fatti paladini delle pit rivoluzionarie mode let- 
terarie e artistiche, non escluso il futurismo, non senza certi at- 
teggiamenti teatrali, finirono passatisti e si diedero a rifare dili- 
gentemente, cioé accademicamente, financo |’inimitabile Leopardi. 
Il neoclassicismo dei rondisti, dobbiamo riconoseerlo, fu una dura 
lezione anche per aleuni ex-neoromantici, anche per i pill sca- 
pigliati futuristi, i fieri dinamitardi che avrebbero voluto demolire 
tutti i musei, secondo il chiaro comandamento di Marinetti. Ma il 
neoclassicismo di cotali convertiti pud soltanto riuscire come de- 
formazione ecaricaturale dei modelli imitati. E che si tratti di 
earicatura, forse anche involontaria e inconscia, non sara difficile 
ammettere ove si consideri che autori come il Papini e il Soffici, 
e altri ancora fra i nostri neoromantici, erano e sono ineclini a 


eotesta ‘‘maniera’’ letteraria. Ché in realta é una maniera di fare 


della letteratura, caleolando su effetti sieuri. Ascoltate, per un 
esempio, la vena neoclassica dell’ex cubista futurista chimista 
(autore di un volume di versi dal titolo chimismi lirici) Soffici; 


e qui autore di una Elegia dell’Ambra (1927) : 
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Altro lo stile or di mia vita. Sgombra 

Dei vani error la mente e il senso domo, 
Felice, alta saggezza il seno alberga 

Che un Dio v’infonde: misterioso Iddio 
Sempremai risorgente ove l’abisso 
Vaneggia innanzi all’uom, che ombre di vero 
Tracciando, vi correa, ma non vi cadde. 

Pura accademia, senza dubbi. All’aceademia futurista (il 
futurismo voleva demolire non solo tutti i musei ma anche tutte 
le accademie) viene sostituita ]’accademia classicista, con i suoi 
stuechi decorsi e i suoi festoni cartaecci. Come se |’or, l’error, 
l’alberga, il sempremai e altre perle lessicali di antico pregio po- 
tessero rendere poesia un faticato esercizio letterario. No, il neo- 
classicismo dei rondisti non é@ questa industriosa ricaleatura di 
stampi ottocenteschi. Abbiamo osservato che nonostante le loro 
velleita umilissime, i rondisti hanno finito col lasciar da parte e 
il Leopardi e il Manzoni: il Bacchelli e il Baldini, che sono e restano 
i maggiori scrittori della defunta Ronda, se non si tiene conto 
del Panzini che alla Ronda fu estraneo ma che a nostro avviso 
andrebbe considerato come il primo in ordine di tempo del gruppo, 
hanno dato alla nostra letteratura opere di schietta classiciti, se 
elassico vuol dire insomma e infine perfetto equilibrio, sintesi 
totale di contenuto e forma. Per il significato del termine, che 
accettiamo, giudichiamo classici anche quegli autori delle varie 
eta storiche, anche della stessa eta romantica, che riuscirono ad 
esprimere il loro mondo con tale equilibrio. E non é@ forse questo, 
poi, il caso dei romantici e pure classici Manzoni e Leopardi? E 
il easo di Beethoven, in cui il pitt impetuoso e ardente patos del- 
l’anima romantica si rivela nelle forme pit limpide e luminose 
del ritmo e dell’armonia, del canto sovrano? Perehé in ultima 
analisi l’arte é oltre le distinzioni, storicamente condizionate, di 
classico e di romantico e altrettali. 


Dunque il ecritico che voglia comprendere il significato della 
reazione rondista, come noi l’abbiamo chiamata, non deve limitarsi 
a notare gli aspetti formali e le intenzioni programmatiche di 
quella che non si pud nemmeno considerare come una scuola: se no 
il eritieco, anche sagace, rimane attento solo alla superficie. La 
reazione salutare non signified, e non poteva significare, un ritorno 
alle forme e ai modi del lessico, della sintassi, dello stile dei nostri 
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serittori dell’ottocento; non fu neanche un vano e stolto tentativo 
di servile imitazione tutta estrinseea e formalistica, di modelli 
autorevoli; la reazione dei rondisti fu invece un atto di liberazione 
da tutte le pretensiose estetiche e poetiche e retoriche del nove- 
cento, pil! o meno intinte di arcane filosofie, per restituire all’arte, 
alla letteratura, attraverso la ferma disciplina della tradizione 
multisecolare, nazionale e universale, la sua autonomia essenzial- 
mente lirica. I rondisti ci hanno richiamato, in fatto di lettere 
italiane, al dovere dell’ordine mentre infuriava il baceanale dei 
rivoluzionarismi istrioneschi e non vi era letterato tra noi che 
non avesse in tasca un nuovo codice di estetica 0 un nuovo sistema 
filosofico da donare ai mortali. 


Poiché ci sembra che cotesto aspetto della reazione rondista non 
sia stato aneora sufficientemente rilevato dagli storici della 
nostra letteratura recente, abbiamo creduto opportuno insistervi: 
tanto pill che la valutazione critica del movimento rondista é per 
noi connessa alla pitti generale valutazione della cultura italiana 
di questo primo novecento. Tralasciamo qui un esame particolare 
degli secrittori rondisti, indispensabile certamente per comprendere 
che cosa sia in conereto il cosiddetto neoclassicismo della Ronda 
(un esame in cui noi includeremmo il Panzini, per le ragioni in- 
nanzi aecennate) e soffermiamoci infine a considerare quali influssi 
esso ha esercitato su le altre correnti della nostra letteratura. 
Anzi tutto va notato che il moto neoromantico se é in declino, 
non é tuttavia affatto tramontato. Basti riflettere che |’ultima 
moda letteraria da noi, |’ermetismo, é ancora un riflesso diretto 
dell’estetica neoromantica, che i vociani contribuirono a ditfondere 
in Italia, se non a costituire; e che ora ritorna in favore attraverso 
il teorico Valéry e il maestro suo Mallarmé. L’ermetismo odierno 
mostra in maniera evidentissima che la reazione neoclassica dei 
rondisti non é valsa a vineere le formidabili resistenze del neo- 
romanticismo nostrano. Del resto dobbiamo riconoscere che il clima 
storico della nostra eta, mentre ancora non siamo usciti veramente 
dall’atmosfera del secondo conflitto mondiale, é conforme alle 
tendenze, diremmo alle istanze, dell’ermetismo in letteratura come 
dell’esistenzialismo in filosofia. E non solo in Italia, s’intende. 
Non so se altri abbiano accostato i due movimenti; ma mi sembra 
che l’aecostamento non sia affatto estrinseco ovvero forzato. 
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Un altro indirizzo che adesso viene in moda @, come tutti sanno, 
anche in America, il neorealismo. E non vi é dubbio che in questo 
caso sia ragionevole ammettere un certo influsso della reazione 
rondista su ecerti secrittori, su certi novellieri e romanzieri classi- 
fieati come neorealisti. E si spiega. Non solo infatti i rondisti 
si erano levati contro le varie correnti neoromantiche, ma ave- 
vano fatto valere nello stesso tempo quei valori di solidita archi- 
tettonica e di nitidezza lineare, di aderenza e di rilievo, d’icastica 
e di economia che sono distintivi della intuizione classicamente 
realistica della natura fisica e del mondo umano. Anche se scrit- 
tori eome Panzini e Baldini effondono il loro delicato umorismo 
nella loro arte narrativa, e altri come Bacchelli e Cardarelli tro- 
vano aecenti di contenuta liricita, non é difficile vedere cid che 
di realisticamente naturale e umano costituisce il loro neoclassi- 
cismo. Del resto tutta la tradizione classica, nonostante la fanta- 
siosa materia dei miti, non @ forse intessuta di motivi attinti alla 
intuizione della realta? Solo che occorre distinguere, ancora una 
volta, la realta ricreata dall’arte dalla realta fissata, anche mac- 
chinalmente, dal cronista o dallo scienziato. Chi pit realista in 
un senso e meno realista nell’altro del classicissimo Aristofane? 


A dire il vero oggi s’intravede il pericolo che il nuovo o rin- 
novato realismo sia, in letteratura come nel cinema, in Italia come 
in America e altrove, un brutto segno della ineapacita di senti- 
mento e di fantasia da parte di una generazione, infiacchita e 
esaurita dagli orrori della guerra ultima, che guarda alla cruda 
realta del presente senza rimpianto del passato, senza speranze 
nell’avvenire, quasi compiacendosi insanamente delle proprie mi- 
serie. E senza che da tale tragica visione del mondo odierno ger- 
mini un sovrano eanto di dolore e insieme di redenzione, come 
nelle musiche di Beethoven immortale. Ritornare, oggi, alla grande 
immortale arte dell’antichita ellenica, latina pud significare allora 
rivedere il mondo coi nostri oechi di uomini moderni, senza dub- 
bio, perché in dietro non si torna mai, neppure per magica virtt 
dell’arte, ma significa pure, potrebbe insomma significare, rive- 
dere gli uomini e la stessa natura con quella pienezza e riechezza 
di umanita che cerchiamo invano nel decadere della molta, della 
troppa letteratura contemporanea. Un trentennio addietro la re- 
azione dei rondisti ci ha indicato un nome che onora il genere 
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umano: il poeta Leopardi, che é—anzitutto—l’uomo Leopardi. Non 
si tratta d’imitare aleuno, e men che mai il ecantore dell’Infinito; 
ma noi riteniamo certo che |’umanissimo vate ha da confortare 
oggi a noi viventi il sentimento della universale eariti nei modi 


dell’arte, che vince la mutevole fortuna dei secoli. 
ORESTE MuNAFO 


Washington, D. C. 


Ci limitiamo alle opere che riguardano non gli autori in particulare, 
ma il movimento rondista complessivamente: 

Galletti, A., Il Novecento, Milano, 1939. 

Gargiulo, A., Letteratura del Novecento, Firenze, 1940. 

Sansoni, M., Storia della Letteratura Italiana, Milano, 1948. 

Sapegno, N., Compendio di storia della letteratura italiana, v.III°, P. 2°, 
Firenze, 1947. 

Momigliano, A., Storia della letteratura italiana, Milano, 1948. 

Pellizzi, C., Le Lettere Italiane del nostro secolo, Milano, 1949. 

Sulle origini e i caratteri del Neoromanticismo italiano in relazione 
alla cultura in genere e alla filosofia in particolare: 

Maymone, A., JI contributo italiano allo studio delle relazioni tra 
filosofia e scienza negli ultimi cento anni, edito dalla Socicta Jtaliana 
per il Progresso delle Scienze, Roma, 1939. 
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LINGUAFiLMS: FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES 
ON ITALY 


HE motionless picture is still the easiest and most inexpensive 

visual-aid used in the teaching of modern languages. When a 
series of still pictures are put together in a standard 35mm film 
as used in commercial theaters it becomes a filmstrip. A filmstrip 
has the advantage that the pictures are always in a set order, ar- 
‘anged in that fixed sequence by an authority in the respective 
field. Filmstrips are projected in inexpensive projectors available 
by now in almost every school system in the country. Handling 
filmstrips and slides is very simple for any teacher. 

Slides, whether the larger and older style, 3-1/4 x 4, or the 
more popular 2 x 2, are also as common as the filmstrips in the 
field of education. The slides, however, offer the added advantage 
of choosing the slides desired, and arranging them in any sequence 
to fit the lesson of the day. They are more expensive than the 
filmstrip, however. In the field of Italian language and arts the 
slides seem to be more abundant than the filmstrips, since the 
slides are somewhat more in demand in painting, sculpture and 
architecture. 

Filmstrips and slides are becoming extremely popular at present 
beeause the projected image may be studied on the screen as long 
as desired. The teacher of Italian will find in the following bib- 
liography a rather complete array of subjects which can be shown 
profitabaly in classes concerned with historical landmarks of Italy, 
architecture, sculpture, customs, and reproductions of paintings 
of the great Italian masters. 

JOSE SANCHEZ 
University of Illinois (Chicago) 
(Unless otherwise indicated all material is black and white. The 
name of the producer or distributor is always given, but tire ad- 
dress appears only on the first entry of the firm concerned.) 


[. Filmstrips 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITALY 65 frames $3 
Seenes showing principal agricultural sections and products; 
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also industrial cities of the peninsula. (Society for Visual Mdu- 
eation (SVE), 1345 W. Diversey, Chicago, Illinois.) 

ANCIENT ROME 40 frames Color $5 (Stanley Bowmar Co., 
513 W. 166th St., N. Y.) 

ARTISTS OF THE RENAISSANCE (1266-1576) 44 frames $3 
Works of Di Bondone, Fra Angelico, da San Giovanni, F'ra 
Filippo Lippi, ete. (SVE) 

FLORENCE 24 frames $3 Scenes showing principal places of 
the city, people and the way they live. (SVE) 

FLORENCE 15 frames $1.50 Amo River, Ponte Vecchio, palaces, 
churches, campanile, art palaces, ete. (Stillfilm, Ine. 171 So. 
Los Robles Ave., Pasadena 5, California ) 

GIOTTO’S LIFE OF CHRIST 55 frames Color $4.50 Famous 
frescoes. (Life Filmstrips, Time and Life Bldg., Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City) 

GOLDEN AGE OF ITALY 1951 21 frames Color $3.95 Shows 
the richness of the Renaissance in art and architecture and its 
importance not only to Italians but to all of the western world. 
(Curriculum Films, Inc., 41-47 Crescent St., Long Is. 1, N.Y.) 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY 45 frames Color $6 Forms part of a 
set of six color filmstrips on European countries. Manual in- 
cluded. Shows how Italian people live and play. (Popular 
Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10) 

IMMORTAL ROME 66 single frames $2 Various scenes of mod- 
ern Rome with some historical data on buildings and monuments. 
(Eye Gate House, 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 18) 

ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. ROMAN EPOCH TO HIGi! 
RENAISSANCE 102 frames $3.30 Titles in English, French 
and German. (Filmette, 700 Riverside Drive, N. Y.) 

ITALIAN ART. I to XVI CENTURIES 54 frames Manual $3 
Reproductions of famous paintings of the period indicated.(SVE ) 

ITALIAN ART. XITI CENTURY TO EARLY XVI _ 50 frames 
$3 Reproductions of well known Italian masterpieces. (SVE) 

ITALIAN CHILDREN 15 frames $1.50 (Stillfilm) 

ITALIAN PAINTING 3 filmstrips $3.30 each. Reproductions of 
famous paintings. Strips deal with works of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michelangelo (70 frames). Raphael (91 frames). Early 
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Renaissance (66 frames). Captions in German, French and 
English. (Filmette) 

ITALIAN PLASTIC ART (XIII to XVth CENTURY) 99 frames 
$3.30 (Filmette) 

ITALIAN RIVIERA 33 frames $3 Scenes showing interesting 
sites. (SVE) 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE. III to XVI CENTURIES 53 frames 
Manual $3 (SVE) 

ITALY 29 frames $3.50 Story of a farm family, showing the 
way of life in Italy. (Young America, 18 East 41st St., N.Y. 17) 

ITALY 43 frames Color $6 Shows the occupations, industries, 
seenie sights, and physieal characteristics of Italy.( Popular 
Science ) 

ITALY 104 frames $3.30 Views of major cities, streets, parks, 
markets, transportation, ete. Each scene is identified by brief 
caption in German, French, and English. (Filmette ) 

ITALY. THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 36 frames $5 Post- 
war pictures. Shows customs, activities and interests of the 
people of Italy. (SVE) 

ITALY, MEDIEVAL 47 frames $3 Shows important landmarks 
of ancient Italy. (SVE) 

ITALY, NORTHERN 67 frames $3 Cities, people and landseape 
scenes. (SVE) 

ITALY, SOUTHERN 75 frames $3 Cities, people and landscape 
scenes of this section of Italy. (SVE) 

ITALY, NORTH No. 1, 2 and 3. Three filmstrips, 12 frames each. 
$1 each. Scenic places and interesting sights. (Stillfilm) 

ITALY, SOUTH No. 1, 2 and 3. Three filmstrips, 12 frames each. 
$1 each. Scenic sights: Mt. Vesuvius, Blue Grotto, rivers, Naples, 
Santa Lucia, San Martino, Amalfi, Ravello, buildings, ete. 
(Stillfilm ) 

ITALY TODAY 54 frames $3 Pictures of modern Italy. (SVE) 

JANET VISITS ITALY 1951 25 frames Color (Janet Visits 
Europe Series) $3.95 Janet and Mary see old castle, a fishing 
village, hill farms with farmers hard at work, and the cities of 
Pisa, Florence, and Venice. (Curriculum ) 

MEDIEVAL ITALY 48 frames $3 Landmarks of famous places 
of encient Italy. (SVE) 
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MICHELANGELO 41 frames $3 Shows life of the artist and 
influence on his time. (Stanley Bowmar) 


MICHELANGELO. ITALIAN ART 55 frames $5 Reproductions 
of some of his most famous works. (SVE) 

MICHELANGELO 1951 27 frames Color $4 Some of the major 
works of sculpture and paintings of Michelangelo, and events 
from the life of the artist. (Eye Gate) 

MICHELANGELO: THE SISTINE CHAPEL 60 frames Color 
$4 Reproductions of paintings in the Sistine Chapel. (Life 
Filmstrips ) 

MODERN ITALY 40 frames Color $5 Scenes depicting postwar 
Italy. (Bowmar) 

MODERN VENICE 1951 21 frames Color $3.95 Presents the 
city with its heritage of Renaissance art and architecture, and 
its boats. (Curriculum) 

POMPEII 32 frames $3 Scenes of the old ruins of Pompeii. 
(SVE) 

RAPHAEL 1951 26 frames Color $4 Illustrations and events 
of the life of Raphael. (Eye Gate) 

RENAISSANCE VENICE 50 frames Color $4 Full sweep of 
the Venetian Republie in the days of its greatest glory. Photo- 
graphs describe city, government, trade, and religion. (Life 
Filmstrips) 

ROME 40 frames $3 Scenes of the city and people. (SVE) 

TITAN STORY OF MICHELANGELO 1950 80 frames $5 
Taken from the motion picture of the same name. (Instructional 
Films, Ine., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y.) 

VATICAN CITY 39 frames $3 Scenes of inside and outside of 
the Vatican. (SVE) 

VENICE 15 frames $1.50 General views of the city, canals, 
people, ete. (Stillfilm) 

DA VINCI 1951 27 frames Color $4 His famous paintings. 
(Eye Gate) 

WE VISIT ITALY 23 frames Color $4 Scenes of the people, 
buildings, industries, kinds of work and points of interest are 
presented to understand facts about the country. (Kye Gate) 

WORLD GREAT MADONNAS (ITALY, FRANCE) 55 frames 
$3 Reproductions of well known paintings of women. (SVE) 
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II. 2x 2 Slides 


ANTIQUE ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY 20 slides .50 cents 
each. (Budeck and Co., Hackensack, New Jersey. This company 
also has 3-1/4 x 4 slides of all its smaller ones.) 

BAROQUE AND SENSUALISTIC NATURALISM. EARLY 
BAROQUE IN ITALY 30 slides .50 each. Reproductions of 
31 paintings, including works of Michelangelo, Raphael, ete. 
( Budeck) 

BOTTICELLI (SANDRO), FLORENTINE PAINTER 10 color 
slides Manual $5 set. (SVE) 

EARLY NATURALISM AND ART OF THE REFORMATION. 
THE DEVOTION STYLE IN ITALY 6 slides .50 each. Pie- 
tures of Bellini, di Credi, Lombardo and Pallazzo Strozzi. 
(Budeck ) 

EARLY NATURALISM AND ART OF THE REFORMATION. 
SPLENDOR STYLE AND NATURALISM. PRE-BAROQUE 
26 slides .50 each (Budeck) 

EARLY RENAISSANCE PAINTERS Over 20 sets of color 
slides, covering the most famous painters of the period. (SVE) 

FAMOUS PAINTINGS Rich collection of famous Italian paint- 
ings (Titian, Boticelli, del Sarto, Corregio, Michelangelo, ete.) 
Color .50 each. Apply for complete list. (Art Edueation, 6 
East 34th St., N. Y. 6) 

HIGH BAROQUE IN ITALY 21 slides .50 each. Includes 
Michelangelo’s David with the head of Goliath, ete. (Budeck) 

HISTORIC DESIGNS Rich collection of color slides .50 per 
slide. On textile, basketry, ete. Apply for complete list. 
(Budeek ) 

ITALIAN PAINTING OF THE HIGH RENAISSANCE 10 
color slides; $5 per set. Manual. (SVE) 

ITALIAN RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE 10 color slides $5 
per set. (SVE) 

ITALY 20 color slides .50 each. Scenes from Rome, Pompeii, 
Sorento, Florence, and Venice. (Eulo, P. O. Box 178, Denver, 
Colorado) 

ITALY 45 color slides $22.50 per set. (Travelore Films, 259 Kast 
First St., Salt Lake City, Utah) 
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ITALY (NAPLES, CAPRI, POMPEII) 15 eolor slides .50 each. 
Scenes of interesting places in Capri and Pompeii. (Ro-Loc, Box 
1745, Washington 13, D. C.) 

ITALY 50 color slides .50 each. Seenes of Florence, Rome, Venice, 
Capri, Milan, Genoa, ete. (SVE) 

LIFE OF CHRIST BY ITALIAN MASTERS 6 sets of color 
slides. $7.25 per set. (SVE) 

MEDIEVAL ART IN ITALY 15 slides .50 each. Pictures of 
tombs, facades, palaces, churches, paintings. (Budeck) 

NEO-GOTHIC ITALY 7 slides .50 each. (Budeck) 

PAINTING, ACHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE Rich col- 
lection of color slides. .50 per slide. Reproductions of famous 
paintings and other works of art. Classified as ‘* Representa- 
tive Italian Painters,’’ ‘‘Italian Portrait Painters,’’ ** Italian 
Figure Studies,’’ ete. (SVE) 

PAINTINGS, ITALIAN Collection of color slides .50 per slide. 
Reproductions of famous paintings. (Art Education) 

PAINTINGS OF EARLY RENAISSANCE 10 color slides $5 per 
set. Manual (SVE) 

PAINTINGS OF THE HIGH RENAISSANCE 10 color slides 
$5 per set. (SVE) 

PRE-RENAISSANCE PAINTINGS IN ITALY 10 color slides 
$5 per set. (SVE) 

ROMAN AND ITALIAN SCULPTURE 17 color slides $7.25 per 
set. (SVE) 

SANZIO (RAPHAEL). UMBRIAN PAINTER 10 color slides. 
$5 per set. Manual. (SVE) 


Ill. 3-1/4 x 4 Slides 


CITIES OF SOUTHERN EUROPE 20 slides Rental: .50 per 
set. Seenes in Lisbon, Madrid, Marseilles, Rome, Naples, Flor- 
ence, Milan, Venice, Genoa, Athens, and Constantinople. ( Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, Central Park at 79th St., 
New York City) 

GARIBALDI 46 slides $1 per slide Rental: .15 cents each. 
(Beseler Lantern Slide Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark, N. J.) 

IOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY, FRANCE AND GER- 
MANY 90 slides $1 each. Rental: .15 per slide. (Beseler) 
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ITALIAN PAINTINGS 5 sets of slides $1 per slide; rental: .15 
each. Inelude: Florentine, 90 slides; Florentine and Umbrian 
Schools, 95 slides; Raphael, 95; Venetian School, 93; Decadence, 
100 slides. (Beseler ) 

KINGDOM OF ITALY, THE 4 slides .70 cents per slide. Also 
color. Scenes of types, interesting places, and well-known sites, 
including Vatican city. (Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa.) 

MICHELANGELO 20 slides $1 per slide. (Beseler) 

MODERN SCULPTURE OF ITALY 45 slides $1 per slide. 
( Beseler ) 

RAPHAEL 24 slides $1 per slide. (Beseler) 

RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY 90 slides $1 
per slide. (Beseler) 

RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE OF ITALY 2 parts: Early Italy, 
62 slides; Late Italy, 69 slides. $1 each. (Beseler) 

ROME See Cities of Southern Europe. 

VATICAN CITY 6 slides .70 per slide. Also in color. (Keystone ) 

VENICE 53 slides $1 each. (Beseler) 

DA VINCI 14 slides $1 per slide. (Beseler) 

YOUNG ITALIANS AT HOME 25 slides. Rental: .50 per set. 
Life in Rome, Venice, ete., making of macaroni, twine, and lace. 
(American Museum) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 
Compiled by VINCENT LuciAnl, The College of the City of New York 


RECENT BOOKS 

Cagno, Michael and Ben D’Arlon. Rapid Italian for Students and Tourists. 
New York, S. F. Vanni (Ragusa), 1952. Pp. 139. 

Clark, Eleanor. Rome and a Villa. Drawings by Eugene Berman. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1952. Pp. 315. The last 
chapter is on G. G. Belli. 

Del Greco, Arnold Armand. Giacomo Leopardi in Hispanic Literature. 
New York, S. F. Vanni (Ragusa), 1952. Pp. 285. 

Diplomatic Relations between the United States and the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies: Instructions and Despatches, 1816-1861. Volume II: 
1850-1861. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Howard R. Marraro. 
New York, S. F. Vanni (Ragusa), 1952. Pp. xxi+781. 


lacuzzi, Alfred. John Adams, Scholar. New York, S. F. Vanni (Ragusa), 
1952. Pp. xiv+306. Contains numerous references to Italian authors, 
particulariy in Chapters VI-VII, “The Defence and Italian History” 
and in Chapter VIII, “Discourses on Davila.” 

Italian Culture in the Twentieth Century. Some Aspects of Italy’s Con- 
tribution to Western Life and Culture As Presented at the Conference 
Sponsored by the Italian Department of Columbia University, Held 
at the Casa Italiana of Columbia University, Saturday, April 19, 1952. 
New York, S. F. Vanni (Ragusa), 1952. Pp. 89. Contents: 1. Howard 
R. Marraro, “Introductory Remarks”; 2. Josef Vincent Lombardo, 
“Modern Art in Italy”; 3. Serge Hughes, “Italian Narrative Litera- 
ture’; 4. Guido Errante, “Croce’s Aesthetics as Related to the Whole 
of His Philosophical Thought’; 5. Domenico Vittorini, “Pirandello 
and the Italian Theatre”; 6. Santo Finocchiaro, “Italian Contribution 
to Medical Progress”; 7. Angelo Piero Sereni, “Italian Law”; 8. Raf- 
faele Gangemi, “Italian Economic Thought.” 

Sprigge, Cecil J. S. Benedetto Croce, Man and Thinker. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. 64. (Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought). 

The Leopold von Ranke Manuscripts of Syracuse University: The First 
One Hundred Titles Dealing Primarily with the Republic of Venice 
in the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries, Its Colonial Possessions, and 
Its Relations with Other Powers. Compiled by the Ranke Bibliography 
Committee: Howard O. Brogan, Antonio Pace, Adolph Weinberger. 
Syracuse, Syracuse University Press, 1952. Pp. 150. 


RECENT TRANSLATIONS 
Brancati, Vitaliano. Antonio the Great Lover. Translated by Vladimir 
Kean. New York, Roy Publishers, 1952. Pp. 280. 
Buzzati, Dino. The Tartar Steppe. Translated from the Italian by Stuart 
Hood. New York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 1952. Pp. 214. 
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Coccioli, Carlo. Heaven and Earth. Translated from the Italian by Fran- 
ces Frenaye. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. 318. 

Guareschi, Giovanni. Don Camillo and His Flock. Translated by Frances 
Frenaye. New York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952. Pp. 250. With 
illustrations by the author. 

Malaparte, Curzio (Pseud. of C. Suckert). The Skin. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1952. Pp. 344. 

Moravia, Alberto (Pseud. of A. Pincherle). The Fancy Dress Party. 
Translated by Angus Davidson. New York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 
1952. Pp. 299. 

Pirandello, Luigi. Naked Masks. Five plays edited by Eric Bentley. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1952. Pp. xxvii+386. (Everyman's 
Library, 647 A. Drama). Contents: Liold; It Is So! (If You Think 
So); Henry IV; Six Characters in Search of an Author; Each in His 
Own Witt. 

Vittorini, Elio. The Red Carnation. Translated by Anthony Bower. New 
York, Nuew Directions, 1952. Pp. 244. 


ARTICLES 


April-September 1952 


Auerbach, Erich. “Farinata and Cavalcante.” <Translated from the Ger- 
man by W. R. Trask). Kenyon Review, xtv, 207-242. Analyzes in detail 
the episode of Inferno, x, to illustrate how Dante has at his disposal 
an abundance of stylistic devices unequalled by any European ver- 
nacular before him, how his elevated style consists in integrating 
what is individual and at times ugly and grotesque with the dignity 
of God’s judgment, and how, although in the Comedy earthly phe- 
nomena are on the whole merely figural in relation to the world 
beyond, still the effect of the earthly figure often surpasses the effect 
produced by its eternal situation. 

Baron, Hans. “The Scribe of the Newberry Gellius of 1445: A Supple- 
mentary Note.” Studies in Philology, xvrx, 248-250. Adduces further 
evidence to support the contention that the Gellius MS by Milanus 
Burrus originated in the Milanese region. 

Baron, Hans. “The Anti-Florentine Discourses of the Doge Tommaso 
Mocenigo (1414-23): Their Date and Partial Forgery.” Speculum, xxvu, 
323-342. Demonstrates that the first of Mocenigo’s discourses is a totally 
fictitious product, composed after the Doge’s death, that the second 
is only a partial forgery, but that the third is genuine, save for a 
few minor alterations. The author dates the forgery between Sep- 
tember 1433 and August 1434; he identifies the forger as a Franciscan 
(or one influenced by the order), who read the anti-Florentine feeling 
in the Venice of his day into the history of the events from 1421 to 
1423; and he calls for a revision of misleading impressions caused by 
the speeches in literary histories. 

Blackmur, R. P. “Dante’s Ten Terms for the Treatment of the Treatise.” 
Kenyon Review, xtv, 286-300. Defines, with the aid of the Convivio 
and the De Vulgari Eloquentia, the ten terms mentioned in Dante's 
letter to Can Grande, and explains that the first five (poetic, fictive, 
descriptive, digressive, transumptive) are creative in tone and hence 
belong to poetics and rhetoric, whereas the other five (definition, 
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division, proof, refutation, setting forth of examples) have to do with 
order and adjustment and hence belong to logic. 

Bloomfield, Morton W. “The Source of Boccaccio’s Filostrato tu, 74-79 
and Its Bearing on the MS Tradition of Lucretius’ De rerum natura.” 
Classical Philology, xtvm, 162-165. Contends that the similarities be- 
tween the passage in the Filostrato and Lucretius are so striking that 
Boccaccio must have used a MS of the De rerum natura or part of it, 
in which case there must be another archetype for the Italian MSS of 
Lucretius, already in existence 80 years before Poggio Bracciolini 
made his discovery (1418). 

Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literature in 1950.” MLJ, xxxvi, 214-219. Com- 
ments upon Italian contributions to the novel, the short story, poetry, 
the theatre, and scholarship and lists Italian works translated into 
English as well as American books based upon Italian themes. 

Breen, Quirinus. “Celio Caleagnini (1479-1541).” Church History, xx1, 
225-238. A brief biography of Calcagnini and a discussion of those 
works of his dealing with the following: 1) his Platonism; 2) his 
attack upon Luther’s doctrines: 3) his part in Henry VIII’s divorce 
question; 4) his criticism of servile imitation of Cicero; 5) his argu- 
ments defending the thesis that the earth rotates. 

Breen, Quirinus. “Giovanni Pico della Mirandola on the Conflict of 
Philosophy and Rhetoric.” Journal of the History of Ideas, x1, 384- 
412. Publishes in English translation the correspondence of Pico and 
Ermolao Barbaro concerning the relation of philosophy and rhetoric 
(1485) as well as Melancthon’s reply to Pico in behalf of Barbaro 
(ibid., pp. 413-426). The documents are preceded by an analysis of 
their contents, with emphasis upon Pico’s defense of the scholastics, 
his distinctions between philosophy and rhetoric, and his awareness 
of the problem of literary style appropriate to philosophy. 

Biihler, Curt F. “The Thirteenth Recorded Manuscript of the Cronaca di 
Partenope.” PMLA, -xvu, 580-584. Describes M 801 of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library (first discovered by the author), compares it with 
other MSS of the Cronaca, and adduces evidence to prove that it is 
only a copy of Del Tuppo’s first edition (ca 1486-90). The importance 
of the MS, however, is said to reside in the fact that it contains a 
continuation to the Cronaca with some 120 colored drawings and with 
an eye-witness account of Charles VIII’s entry into Naples. 

Chandler, S. Bernard. “A Renaissance News Correspondent.” IJtalica, 


Xxrx, 158-163. 


De Gennaro, Angelo A. 


Italica, xx1x, 178-189. 
Dell’Aera, Rita Realfonzo. “Uno dei primi messaggi dell’Umanesimo; 


Le Invectivae contra Medicum Quendam.” Italica, xx1x, 95-102. 
Di Maggio, Domenico. “Il’Dolore’ espressione della modernita in Pi- 


“Il Problema Estetico di Adriano Tilgher.” 


randello.” Italica, xxrx, 190-192. 

Eliot T. S. “A Talk on Dante.” Kenyon Review, xtv, 178-188. States 
that the debt he owes to Dante is of the kind which goes on accumu- 
lating, refers to reminiscences of the Divine Comedy in The Waste 
Land and in Little Gidding, calls Shelley’s Triumph of Life his great- 
est tribute to Dante, and finally contends that one tearns three les- 
sons from the Italian poet: 1) that the great master of a language 
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should be the great servant of it; 2) the width of emotional range; 
and 3) that he is the most European of poets. 


Estrada, Francisco Lépez. “La Influencia italiana en la Galatea de Cer- 
vantes.” Comparative Literature, tv, 161-169. Contends that the only 
Italian works to have exerted a positive influence on the Galatea are 
Bembo’s Asolani, Equicola’s Libro di natura d’amore, Boccaccio’s tale 
of Tito and Gisippo, and Bandello’s tale of Romeo and Juliet. The 
author insists that there is insufficient evidence for assuming that 
the Arcadia, the Aminta, the Cortegiano, and Ebreo’s Dialoghi d'amore 
are also sources of Cervantes’ opus. 

Fergusson, Francis. “Two Acts from Dante’s Drama of the Mind.” 
Thought, xxvu, 43-56. Interprets Cantos XV-XVIII of Purgatory as 
a drama within the larger drama of Dante the Pilgrim’s spiritual 
growth: in Act I of that drama (Canto XV) the basic imagery is that 
of light, used to point to a certain moment of the growth of the soul 
when the good of the intellect is blindingly felt, whereas in Act II 
(Canto XVI) the dark black smoke which forms the background for 
Marco Lombardo’s discourse represents a struggle of the reason for 
freedom. 

Fergusson, Francis. “Purgatory, Canto XVIII: The Fruit of Philosophy.” 
Kenyon Review, xiv, 243-255. Contends that in Dante the Pilgrim’s 
struggle up the Mountain, Virgil’s wisdom is not the final goal but 
only a first achievement in the soul’s growth; hence if in Canto XVII 
Dante grasps the moral content of his journey in the light of natural 
reason, in Canto XVIII he relishes this light and then becomes aware 
of further mysteries beyond it and around it and of further needs 
within his own freed spirit. 

Finney, Gretchen. “A Musical Background for Lycidas.” Huntington 
Library Quarterly, xv, 325-350. Demonstrates that, structurally, Lycidas 
is a musical composition, that its subject is not only the life and death 
of Edward King but also the story of Orpheus, and that in fact it 
presents striking parallels in structure, poetic style, mood, and sub- 
ject with Striggio’s libretto of Monteverdi’s La favola d’Orfeo and 
Landi’s La morte d@d’Orfeo, which Milton surely knew. 
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278-285. Contends that Dante found in the Aeneid the classic principle 
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XxIx, 121-128. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Petrarchism in the Poetry of the Argensolas.” 
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Gianturco, Elio. “The Italian Renaissance in the Estimates of Emile 
Gebhart and Dilthey.” Comparative Literature, tv, 268-276. Analyzes 
the similarities and differences between Gebhart’s and Dilthey’s cri- 
tiques of Burckhardt’s Kultur der Renaissance. Dr. Gianturco points 
out, for example, that Gebhart does not question Burckhardt’s cri- 
terion of individualism, whereas Dilthey does, and that the former 
accepts Burckhardt’s “philosophie de l’histoire,” whereas the latter 
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reputation of Vittorini, Pratolini, Guareschi, and Moravia (except for 
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out that they are for the most part verbatim borrowings that reappear 
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in toto in the editions of 1583, 1588, and 1598 of the Concetti and 
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MacKinney, Loren C. “Gilbert’s ‘On Machiavelli’s Idea of Virti.’” Renais- 
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Maritain, Jacques. “Dante’s Innocence and Luck.” Kenyon Review, xiv, 
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vil1, 65-71. States that the generalization of suus for the singular and 
of eorum (later illorum) for the plural is a development traceable to 
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Selig, Karl Ludwig. “A Note on Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia.” Italica, xx1x, 
108-109. 

Serra, Giandomenico. “La Vermenagna (Cuneo) ed il culto della Verbena 
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o ‘Vermena.’” Romance Philology, v, 267-277. States that the valley 
and river in Cuneo, Vermenagna, owes its name to the wide popularity 
of rites and superstitions connected with the use of verbena—rites 
attested to by Pliny and in the homily of St. Valerian (ca 439-455). 
The word is hence derived from *Verbenanea, i.e., verbena, “vermena” 
+ the suffix -anea. 


Simoni, Frederic S. “Benedetto Croce: A Case of International Misunder- 
standing.” Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, x1, 7-14. Traces 
the sources of current misconceptions regarding Croce’s philosophy in 
the United States, insists that his influence entitles him to more 
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Simonini, R. C., Jr. “The Italian Pedagogy of Claudius Hollyband.” 
Studies in Philology, xix, 144-154. Describes in detail Hollyband’s 
dialogue manuals (especially The Italian Schoole-maister) and states 
that, with their emphasis upon practical and colloquial speech, they 
represent the necessary link between thorough grammatical treatments 
of Italian (as e.g., in Lentulo’s Grammer) and the highly developed 
courtly conversation in the later dialogues of Florio, Torriano, etc. 


Singleton, Charles S. “The Other Journey.” Kenyon Review, xtv, 189-206. 
Contends that there is a dual journey in the Divine Comedy, not only 
the real and literal journey, Dante’s journey beyond, but also our 
journey here on earth, the other journey, in which the prologue places 
us and which is recalled time and again in the poem. Prof. Singleton 
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Tate, Allen. “The Symbolic Imagination: A Meditation on Dante’s Three 
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Hall, Robert A., Jr. “Pro-complementi.” Lingua Nostra, xin, 1 (Mar. 
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Schullian, Dorothy M. “Addenda on Petrus de Montagnana.” Journal of 
the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, 11 (Summer 1951), 
408-409. A bibliographical note on Montagnana the humanist and 
grammarian, the evidence concerning whom does not warrant his 
being identified with the Montagnana of the De urinis. 

Vittorini, Domenico. “Giambattista Vico and Reality: An Evaluation of 
De Nostri Temporis Studiorum Ratione (1708).” MLQ, xm, 1 (Mar. 
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MARIA LINDA SOMMARUGA NaTaLi: Quando Angelo muore. Firenze, Val- 
lecchi, 1951. 


L’esperienza narrativa dell’ultimo ventennio appare impigliata nella 
ricerca affannosa di nuove risorse tecniche, di nuovi avviamenti 
espressivi. 

In molti scrittori la pagina si fa scarna, quasi priva di tessuto con- 
nettivo: sembra affidarsi esclusivamente alla suggestione di immagini 
non piu descrittive, ma allusive; la parola é sentita e direi assaporata 
per i valori evocativi di cui @ impregnata. Si avverte subito il respiro 
frammentario d’una prosa che sembra incline alla condizione d’una 
musica franta e dispersa, ricca com’é di pause, di spezzature, di scon- 
certanti silenzi. I procedimenti della poesia ermetica appaiono trasferiti 
nei moduli prosastici con gli stessi risultati di poverta e di fissita 
allucinata. 

In altri prosatori il racconto @ gremito di significazioni allegoriche, 
di simbologie metafisiche, cosi fitte e oscure e recondite da sottrarsi 
ad ogni risoluzione in termini concreti. Si tratta quasi sempre d’un 
impegno cerebrale, che si esercita in difficili esperimenti e che denuncia 
un fondo d’umanita desolata e consunta, arida e triste. I] surrealismo 
dei Francesi e l’allegorismo di Kafka suggestionano tenacemente questa 
“tecnica” narrativa travagliata che, mentre presume di cogliere le 
ricchezze complicate del subcosciente, si risolve spesso nella delirante 
astrattezza di situazioni paradossali. 

In molti narratori, infine, prevale la tendenza alla cronaca brutale, 
violenta, in cui s’avverte il taglio cinematografico degli Americani: la 
rappresentazione é ferocemente oggettiva e insiste su toni grigi, squallidi, 
privi di risonanza e di luce. Faulkner ed Hemingway sono, per esempio, 
i modelli pitt vistosi nella prosa d’un Vittorini, in cui una strenua 
volonta di aderire al reale si converte in uno stile grezzo, quasi nudato 
d’ogni mediazione letteraria. 

In questo quadro di esperienze narrative, che a volte toccano i confini 
del cerebralismo pitt esasperato, il recentissimo romanzo di Maria Linda 
Sommaruga Natali acquista un rilievo singolare, perché si pone decisa- 
mente nel solco della migliore tradizione del romanzo italiano ed 
esprime un’autentica vocazione artistica. 

L’opera di questa giovane scrittrice @ lievitata da una problematica 
morale viva e ansiosa, ma aliena da complicazioni e sottigliezze decadenti, 
nutrita com’é da una sana adesione ai valori pid schietti dell’esistenza. 

Il motivo centrale del romanzo @é, infatti, la ribellione alla guerra, 
“la vera, la grande nemica degli uomini; la guerra che ci fa odiare, e 
maledire, e uccidere:” la guerra che fa morire l’angelo che @ in noi e 
scatena la bestia acquattata nel fondo pid oscuro e indiscriminato della 
nostra umana sostanza. Ma bisogna subito avvertire che questo assunto 
non ha nulla di statico, perché tutto implicito, risolto nel ritmo dei fatti 
narrati: non diventa mai qualcosa di sovrapposto, come una morale 
estranea al movimento spontaneo del racconto, il quale ubbidisce esclu- 
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sivamente alla necessita di un’ispirazione fervida e appassionata. Di qui 
nasce il mirabile equilibrio compositivo del romanzo, quella sicurezza di 
taglio e di struttura che non si consegue senza la certezza e la sincerita 
d’un nuovo sentire. 

Sembra che 1’A. abbia coltivato con generosa fedelta un ideale uma- 
nistico di misura, di proporzione, di chiarezza che l’aiuta a ricomporre 
e modulare i fermenti d’una materia inquieta e ricea di motivi umani 
in un disegno narrativo nitido e sicuro. Appare evidente la sua voca- 
zione al racconto in senso tradizionale, come creazione di ambienti e di 
caratteri, come invenzione fertilissima d’intrecci e di situazioni: testi- 
monianza di una capacita costruttiva ricca di risorse e di una vena 
narrativa che sa risolvere il tessuto dei fatti in una mirabile scioltezza 
e leggerezza di movimenti fantastici. E pur si tratta di eventi che 
risentono del bruciore di un’esperienza storica recentissima, cui l’acuta 
sensibilita della scrittrice aderisce con profonda passione: guerra e 
dopoguerra, i travagli d’un popolo dilaniato da esperienze politiche 
contraddittorie, la crisi d’una generazione senza pace. 

Ma il quadro delle vicende tormentose d’un decennio tragico @ visto 
non in una considerazione astratta, bensi in quanto aderisce alla vita 
dei personaggi, li agita, li fa soffrire, reca un doloroso turbamento nelle 
loro abitudini e nelle loro coscienze. Da questa profonda, sofferta ade- 
sione al dramma rappresentato nasce una felicissima creatura poetica, 
attorno a cui si annoda tutta la vicenda, una creatura sensitiva e generosa, 
fragile e coraggiosa, appassionata e dolcissima: Isabella. 

Dotata di una sensibilita delicata e sottile, Isabella reca con sé una 
luce ineffabile e la proietta su tutte le cose e persone con cui s’incontra. 

“Ella irradiava dallo sguardo un candore caldo, luminoso, limpido, 
come se avesse dentro una lampada accesa; ma agli angoli delle labbra 
spesso socchiuse in un inespresso sorriso s’annidava alcunché di miste- 
rioso e vivo, di pungente ed ineffabile. ...” Cosi ci appare nelle prime 
pagine, recinta d’un nimbo di grazia virginale e di delicata bellezza, 
tutta schiusa al prodigio dei primi trasalimenti d’amore. 

Poi, le nozze, i primi dolorosi dissensi col marito aviatore, da cui la 
divide la sua irriducibile avversione alla guerra, il tormento della 
lunga separazione, la vita febbrile sotto i bombardamenti tra lutti do- 
mestici, privazioni, ansie indicibili, il dramma della violenza patita da 
un soldato americano, la vendetta, la lunga angoscia di sentire una 
creatura nel buio del suo grembo, il ritorno del marito, la speranza d’un 
riscatto in un altro figlio che viene dolorosamente alla luce, la morte 
serena, purificatrice, che la trasfigura e l’avvia finalmente pacificata dal 
suo travaglio ai beati consorzi dell’eternita. 

Isabella reca in questo suo doloroso itinerario spirituale una sofferenza 
umanissima: una sofferenza che nasce dall’urto tra la realta con le sue 
inesorabili leggi, le sue malvagita e la sua forza feroce e l’anima della 
protagonista, che alimenta con solitaria tenacia una trepida ansia di 
bonta e di pace. E’, senza dubbio, una creatura artisticamente viva, 
determinata nella complessita della sua psicologia, delineata con intenso 
vigore drammatico. Basterebbe citare le pagine in cui Isabella scopre 
la tremenda certezza della sua prima maternita; un andirivieni di pensieri 
angosciosi, di sensazioni strane, di perplessita, di ricordi, di presenti- 
menti. Pagine di ansiosa bellezza, in cui la scrittrice rivela la sua 
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finezza di penetrazione psicologica, la sua capacita di esplorare sino in 
fondo i segreti pill’ conturbanti del cuore umano. 

Indimenticabile, poi, la scena della morte della protagonista: un’infi- 
nita pace subentra al tumulto inquieto degli affetti: quanta commozione 
palpita nella stanchezza della morente, nell’ansia ond’ella quasi af- 
fretta quel supremo istante che la distaccheraé per sempre dai pensieri 
assillanti del mondo! 

Certo Isabella @ la creatura particolarmente vicina alla sensibilita 
e alla fantasia dell’artista. Ma accanto ad Isabella vivono nel romanzo 
numerosi personaggi, individuati con felicissmo intuito artistico. 

Cosi Donna Cecilia, la vecchia nonna cieca: solenne, persino severa 
nel suo attaccamento alla tradizione e ai pregiudizi, nasconde con geloso 
riserbo i suoi affetti e le sue commozioni, come se manifestandoli te- 
messe d’incrinare l’aura di perfezione e di autorita che la circonda. 

Accoglie nella sua casa i nipoti orfani (le trepide creature della 
figlia Dora, che @ stata uccisa dalla furia cieca della guerra e a cui 
donna Cecilia non aveva mai perdonato la sua fuga con un pittore geniale 
ma spiantato) e cerca di dominare |l’emozione che l’invade (“la mano 
destra stringeva il bastone, fino ad averne le nocche bianche”’). Ma 
quando Mimmi, la nipotina di tre anni, alza nel silenzio imbarazzante 
che grava sulla stanza il suo grido tenero, innocente: “Nonna!”, la 
fronte di Donna Cecilia si fa di fiamma sul pallore del volto e le 
labbra hanno un tremito. 

Tenacemente legata alla sua terra, che ama d’un amore istintivo e 
profondo, quando sa che i Tedeschi hanno devastato e quasi violentato 
il suo regno, balza dal letto e corre verso il frutteto per costatare l’immane 
disastro, con la disperazione nel cuore. 

“AvanzdO a mani tese, brancolando. IncespicdO in qualche cosa di 
nodoso e duro; fu per cadere; si riprese, si chind; toccd una grossa 
radice, l’inizio di un tronco spezzato alla base.” Cammina ancora nel 
buio, a braccia tese, e quando il tremendo sospetto si fa disperata 
certezza il suo vecchio cuore sembra spezzarsi. 

“Allora si mise a piangere, forse per la prima volta nella sua vita: 
poche lacrime infocate e grosse, che le uscivano dagli occhi quasi con 
fatica .. . e sembravano scavarle il viso.” La cieca, nella sua esasperata 
sensibilita, vede quasi fisicamente la devastazione e fa di sé e d’un 
tronco un groppo di dolore. 

& una pagina mossa, pervasa da una drammaticita allucinante. 

Un’altra indimenticabile figura del romanzo @ Elisa, la zitella 
maniaca. La scrittrice in poche linee riesce a consegnarcene un ritratto 
efficacissimo: “Zia Elisa era alta e magra; il suo viso dai lineamenti 
esatti era liscio, senza ruga: ma nei suoi sbiaditi occhi grigi, nella 
sua bocca smorta, era un’assenza di giovinezza assai pitt tragica della 
vera vecchiaia. Nel suo corretto vestito color nebbia, lungo e chiuso 
fino al collo, quasi non si distingueva dallo sfondo cinerino della casa 
e deil’ora crepuscolare; avanzando lentamente verso di loro, pareva una 
morta che camminasse.” 

Eppure questa malinconica creatura dal volto spento e scolorito ha 
momenti di lucidita che la riportano al ricordo e al cruccio della sua 
lontana delusione d’amore. E, infatti, quando Isabella, esitante, le mostra 
il suo abito di sposa, una luce strana appare in quegli occhi freddi e in 
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un guizzo di furore: ‘Quest’abito era mio” prorompe e avventa la sua 
mano sporca di marmellata sul vestito e lo gualcisce. Poi piange, pentita, 
e a poco a poco il suo volto si spegne, ritorna impenetrabile e tranquillo. 


Il dolcissimo mistero dell’allattamento impressiona fortemente la 
povera Elisa: un giorno entra nella stanza del piccolo Inno, col cuore 
in tumulto lo prende, lo stringe in un impeto frenetico, poi esitando si 
scopre il seno, misero seno avvizzito. Ne ha vergogna, quasi nausea: 
si richiude l’abito in fretta e, ripreso il bimbo tra le braccia, lo riporta 
a Isabella. 

Sono scene d’intensa efficacia, illuminate daila commossa pieta della 
scrittrice; quella pieta profonda e pur quasi dissimulata che da al ro- 
manzo il suo tono, il suo colore, la sua sostanza umanissima. 


Alta, nella sua serena dignita, la figura del padre di Isabella. Natura 
schiva e severa di galantuomo, il professore Altimari sconta la sua 
ingenua e onesta illusione politica con un travaglio spirituale lungo 
e doloroso, rischiarato alfine dalla luce della fede, che placa ma non 
sopisce le contraddizioni tormentose da cui quel nobile cuore @ straziato. 
La sua mitezza, il suo candore lo isolano nel romanzo in una luce di 
morale perfezione: cid nulla toglie alla schietta umanita di questo 
personaggio, sulla cui anima la sensibilta della scrittrice si china con 


intenso e vigilante amore. 


Anche quella di Gennaro é una figura viva, una delle pil umane del 
romanzo, nel suo silenzioso amore per Isabella, un amore ingenuamente 
sorto nei giorni lontani e sereni dell’adolescenza e poi covato con 
solitaria dedizione: si tratta d’un sentimento ardente e purissimo, che 
si fa estatica adorazione e che sembra talora folgorarlo e dare al giovane 
contadino, coraggioso e gagliardo, smarrimenti e stupori come ad un 
cuore di fanciullo. 

Per Isabella sapra morire dopo un aspro scontro con il Rosso, una 
bieca figura di fanatico, sanguinario e violento. Quella della morte di 
Gennaro @ una pagina bellissima: neil’ombra dell’osteria, gremita di uo- 
mini eccitati, gli occhi del Rosso sembrano fiammeggiare, il suo volto é 
proteso e accaldato, i suoi gesti scattanti e convulsi, le parole roventi. 
Dinanzi a lui Gennaro fermissimo, dominando i nervi, si erge risoluto 
nel suo generoso proposito di salvare la casa degli Altimari dalla minac- 
ciata spedizione. Poi il sangue annebbia gli occhi del Rosso e il sacri- 
ficio di Gennaro é@ consumato. 


Noi siamo costretti qui a schematizzare i personaggi principali, ma 
la loro vita @ nell’intreccio in cui agiscono, nel fervore della loro vita 
molteplice: l’indagine della loro anima ora s’imposta con un chiaroscuro 
sommario, ma incisivo, ora tende ad articolarsi in un’analisi finissima, 
in cui @ implicito un cordiale amore dell’umanita. 


A questo modo fraterno, solidale di accostarsi alle creature del 
romanzo, a questa intensita di partecipazione umana corrisponde |’im- 
pegno dello stile: uno stile ora analitico, ora morbido, sottile, colmo 
di vibrazioni poetiche. Eccone un esempio: “Gli alberi erano spogli, 
scheletrici; eppure le foglie seguitavano a cadere, senza tregua, volteg- 
giando nel vento. Non si capiva da dove si staccassero, non capiva come 
potessero, quegli alberi nudi, spogliarsi ancora. Isabella pensd a quella 
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vecchietta colpita dall’incursione, che le era morta sulle braccia: piccola 
piccola, leggera, leggera, e aveva tanto cangue, dentro.” 

Gli @ che il discorso si modula con un’adesione continua al vario 
intonarsi dell’ispirazione, si dilata nelle descrizioni, si concentra nei 
ritratti, si articola nelle battute dei dialoghi (di un naturalezza spesso 
meravigliosa). Una prosa che resta fedele ad una fondamentale condi- 
zione di misura e di eleganza, senza eccessi e senza sbandamenti. Proprio 
nei modi del linguaggio ci é pit facile avvertire la novita del romanzo 
della Sommaruga Natali con un lieto stupore e un’impressione quasi 
di riposo, quando si pensi alle perversioni cerebrali cosi frequenti nella 
prosa di questi ultimi anni. Veramente consolante il messaggio umano 
e poetico di questa giovane scrittrice che, senza indulgere al dilettantismo 
dei sensi e al calligrafismo decorativo, sembra indicare una via sicura 
di rinnovamento alla narrativa italiana sorta dal travaglio di questo 
tormentato dopoguerra. 

MICHELE LA Rosa 


Catania: Istituto Universitario di Magistero 


Ovin H. Moore: The Legend of Romeo and Juliet. Columbus, The Ohio 
State University Press, 1950. 167 pp. 


Students of Elizabethan dramatic sources will be grateful for this 
informative history of the feud which, in numerous versions, disturbed 
the streets of Verona until it was resolved in the classic order of Shake- 
speare’s verse. According to Professor Moore, the Montecchi (Montagues) 
and Cappelletti (Capulets) existed as families in the twelfth century, as 
political factions during the crucial thirteenth century, and as families 
again in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But the reader will won- 
der if the simplest explanation of this curious record, hinted at by the 
author but in the end repudiated, is not after all that the two existed 
as families during the thirteenth century as well, but did nothing which 
survives in the written records. Faith in the printed document has in- 
spired Professor Moore’s book, as it has inspired much of our best 
Quellenforschung; but surely we must not think that what does not 
exist in written or printed document has not existed at all. However, 
the reader will be convinced by the author’s thesis that the legend of 
Romeo and Juliet is a literary phenomenon which has not depended 
upon folklore for its transmission. 

The events in this literary history are told with admirable com- 
pleteness and economy. The names of Montague and Capulet were first 
coupled in the sixth canto of Dante’s Purgatorio. The poet’s son, Peter 
Alighieri, correctly annotated the passage, saying that the Montecchi 
were a faction of Verona and the Cappelletti a faction of Cremona (1340- 
1341). But his lead was not followed, and the legend took instead the 
erroneous line introduced by Benvenuto da Imola that they were both 
families of Verona (1379). Francesco da Buti then contributed the 
notion that there was enmity between the two (1380), thus establishing 
the basic pattern which was to inspire Shapespeare’s tale of “Two house- 
holds, both alike in dignity, /in fair Verona.” 

Individuai chapters develop in chronological order the repetition and 
changes in the legend in Giovanni Boccaccio, the Novella of Ippolito e 
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Leonora, Masuccio Salernitano, Luigi da Porto, Adrien Sevin, Clizia, 
Matteo Bandello, Pierre Boaistuau, and Arthur Brooke. It is disappoint- 
ing that William Painter’s prose version of the legend in the Palace of 
Pleasure—which, as Professor Moore says, Shakespeare probably knew— 
is dismissed without examination. 

Traditional estimates of the importance of various sources of the 
legend are revised by Professor Moore at many points. Giovanni Boc- 
caccio is now seen to be more prominent in the history, as indeed we 
might have guessed; and his Decameron especially will be given its right- 
ful place. Da Porto and Boaistuau will not again be considered so im- 
portant, thanks to Professor Moore’s demonstration that they have been 
given undeserved credit for originality. The alleged influence of Groto 
on Shakespeare is dismissed, but on somewhat surprsing grounds cited 
approvingly from Chiarini—‘the almost impassable barrier of style which 
separates the two tragedians.” But this argument is not convincing, since 
episodes and characters of a story might be borrowed and the style 
ignored. Professor Moore himself, for instance, has almost nothing to 
say about stylistic matters in his discussions of literary indebtedness. 


The most important revision in the book is the lowered status granted 
to Arthur Brooke. Several details of the legend thought to have been 
the creation of Brooke by Malone, Daniel, and Munro may actually be 
found in Boiastuau and Da Porto. Professor Moore points out seven 
deviations from Brooke in Shakespeare’s play, and gives us the important 
information that in almost every important divergence from Brooke, 
Shakespeare is in agreement with Da Porto. 

How, then, did Shakespeare come to know this source? The answer 
to this question is the least satisfactory part of the book. According 
to Professor Moore, Shapespeare must have “had access, directly or 
indirectly, to the original Italian version of Luigi da Porto.” Surely 
we must rule out the word “directly,” if what is implied is that Shake- 
speare read the original; for there is no evidence whatever that Shake- 
speare had added a knowledge of Italian to his small Latin and less Greek. 


His use of Da Porto, then, must have been indirect. Professor Moore 
suggests that Shakespeare’s Italian friends may have provided him with 
a translation. But if they did, is not this translation also a lost docu- 
ment? In what sense is this a more acceptable solution than the “iost 
sources” explanation which Professor Moore finds so incredible? It is 
easy to sympathize with his irritation at the easy introduction of a lost 
document to explain any elements in Shakespeare’s play which have an 
obscure history. But the road from Da Porto to Shakespeare has not 
yet been charted, and we must continue to believe that it may lead 
through the play on Romeo and Juliet which Arthur Brooke said he saw 
“lately set foorth on stage with more commendation, than I can looke 
for.” If this play is ever found, Professor Moore is the man best quali- 
fied to assess its original and borrowed elements, and to determine its 
influence upon Shakespeare. Meanwhile, his book takes its place as 
the best genealogy of the “star-cross’d lovers.” 


Paut ELMEN 


Northwestern University 


ITALICA 


MARTHA TEACH GNupr and JEROME PIERCE WEBSTER: The Life and Times 
of Gaspare Tagliacozzi. New York, Reichner, 1950, XXIV, 538 pps. 
77 plates. 


In every sense of the word, this massive volume is a masterpiece of 
research, medical and humanistic, and of book making. The work is 
massive but not ponderous, in fact it is extremely readable even for an 
average layman. 

Perhaps this book does not say the last word on Gaspare Tagliacozzi. 
The authors disown the very suggestion that they have said it. A strong 
attraction of this work lies in the numerous leads supplied for further 
investigations, and the wealth of source material at the disposal of any 
one with the urge and the competence to make use of it. However, this 
reviewer is of the opinion that further study can lead only to minor 
refinements in the re-creation of the period studied, and to minor changes 
in the conclusions reached. Not in a century is it likely that the mental, 
moral, and—let us say it—the financial resources can be assembled to 
produce a work that will render this one obsolete. It should be stated 
at once that if this were merely a technical study of a sub-branch of 
surgery, a review of it might be out of place in a publication like Jtalica. 
While it is an excellent historical survey of the art of plastic surgery. 
(Dr. Webster is himself one of the outstanding practitioners and inno- 
vators in the field), it is much more than that. This essay re-creates 
on the basis of an altogether fresh look at primary sources (scores of 
them unearthed by the writers), the scientific, cultural and social life 
of Bologna during the 15th and 16th centuries. The life of Tagliacozzi 
is reconstructed against a vivid background of the city and university of 
Bologna during this period. This work, then, should be of value not 
only to those interested in the history of medicine but to students of 
western culture generally, professional as well as lay. 


We have here a veritable feast. Three-hundred and thirty-two pages 
of lucid prose comprise the heart of the volume. An excellent preface 
by Dr. Arturo Castiglioni. An introduction. The text of 112 documents 
is given in full. It includes Alexander Read’s translation of Book II of 
the De Curtorum Chirugia. Twenty superb historiated letters drawn by 
artist Ivan Summers employ motives from Tagliacozzi’s treatise. There 
are 76 clear and generous illustrations, including 22 full page plates 
from the Bindoni edition of the De Curtorum. Virginia Burrell supplies 
a translation of.the dedication to the Duke of Mantua. There is a bibli- 
ography of the 359 printed works and the 51 manuscripts cited! And 
a general index. 

This formidable apparatus, which also includes a vast quantity of 
footnotes (themselves very readable), in no way burdens the reader. 
The humanist, the historian (if he is not also a humanist), the scientist 
with an interest in the perspective of scientific growth, the medical spe- 
cialist—all will derive edification and pleasure from a cursory reading 
or from a careful study. 


The lucid prose is the result of the thorough mastery of his specialty 
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on the part of Dr. Webster, and of the documentary sources, and the 
several languages of those sources, on the part of Dr. Gnudi. The lucidity 
has been further enhanced by the painstaking care and the artistry with 
which this magnificent volume has been designed and manufactured. It 
is indeed most appropriate that the American researchers have engaged 
the collaboration of Italian book makers in producing it. And supremely 
appropriate, of course, that the latter come from Bologna! The Tipo- 
grafia Luigi Parma printed it. It was bound by Luigi degli Esposti in 
Venetian red Bancroft buckram. Printer and binder both, from Bologna! 

It is worth noting that both authors were advanced students of Tag- 
liacozzi as far back as 1933, the year in which they published the article 
on Tagliacozzi in the Enciclopedia Treccani. They followed this with 
“Documenti inediti intorno alla vita di Gaspare Tagliacozzi” in 1935, 
in the “Studi e Memorie per la Storia della Universita di Bologna.” 

It is a pity, of course, that this work could not be published in 1945, 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Tagliacozzi. I happen to 
know that the authors pointed for that date. However, the magnitude 
of the effort that has seriously (but not irremediably we sincerely hope) 
impaired the health of one of the authors, and the zeal for perfection in 
the authors, made it impossible to do so. For the long run, we should 
all be glad that they waited, because the Life and Times of Gaspare 
Tagliacozzi is a possession for all times. Truly, the Surgeon of Bologna 
and the American scholars have builded for us a “monumentum aere 
perennius.” 

ANTONIO A. Micocc! 


Clifton, Va. 


Lebende Italienische Dichter (Poeti Italiani Viventi). A cura di Joseph 
Maurer. Bolzano, Xenien-Verlag, 1951. 


La scadenza di questa prima meta del Novecento, gruzzolo di anni 
abbastanza ingente—anche a non contare i rotti, ’51, "52—si sara docil- 
mente prestata ai bilanci nei varii campi, arti 0 scienze, storia 0 econo- 
mia, bilanci rigogliosi o fallimentari che sieno stati, stesi da pil o meno 
coscienziosi relatori. Dall’esame delle attivita e passivita non @ stata 
esentata, s’intende, la letteratura, e abbiamo veduto Alfredo Galletti 
mettere, con il tomo ponderoso del Novecento, il punto finale al suo 
onesto e oculato inventario. La poesia del cinquantennio 6 stata a sua 
volta oggetto di particolari e piii o meno interessate indagini. L’ultima, 
la quale ci si presenta per vero con un carattere al tutto inatteso, dis- 
interessata se ve n’ha una, e di singolarissima novita, poiché bilancio di 
poesia italiana proposito ai popopli di lingua tedesca, @ questa corposa 
antologia bilingue—insisto sull’aggettivo—Lebende italienische Dichter 
(Poeti Italiani viventi) che uno studioso alto-atesino. Joseph Maurer, 
licenzia in elegantissima veste a prezzo piii che accessible, mille lire, 
per i tipi di G. Presel allo Xenien-Verlag di Bolzano (Weggenstein 6). 

Non uno sconosciuto novellino, né un improvvisato abborracciatore, 
il Maurer, che le sue prime armi aveva fatte in due precedenti raccolte, 
Poetische Versionen e Neue Versionen, e aveva, con questo, dato saggio, 
non soltanto delle sue rare qualita di traduttor di poesia, ma altresi della 
pit’ amorosa e lungimirante conoscenza della lirica italiana: un excursus 
che andava da Dante e dal Petrarca, attraverso il Buonarroti, il Cam- 
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panella, il Parini, l’Alfieri, fino all’Ottocento primo (Foscolo, Manzoni, 
Leopardi) e secondo (Carducci, Pascoli) fino al Novecento concentrato 


in quattro dei poeti pid attuali. 

Quelle versioni avevano ottenuto, e a ragion veduta, e per meriti 
genuini, il plauso dei competenti delle due lingue, dal compianto Vin- 
cenzo Errante al Rheinfelder dell’Universita di Monaco. Ma quelle due 
sillogi, pur cosi importanti, appaiono ora appena timidi coups d’essai 
a rispetto dell’opera grandiosa costituita dall’odierno volume, ponte mag- 
nifico tra Sud e Nord, tra cultura latina e cultura germanica, l’opera 
cui il nome di Joseph Maurer rimarra indubbiamente e indissolubilmente 
legato. Abbiamo, qui, il difficile assunto di abbracciare nella lingua di 
Goethe mezzo secolo di lirica italiana attraverso i suoi rappresentanti 
pill tipici di ogni tendenza: unica limitazione, l’essere ogni poeta ancora 
vivente; e si parte quindi da Francesco Chiesa, ch’é del 1871, e si arriva 
alle leve del 1908, un Pier Luigi Mariani, un Carlo Martini. Per la 
prima volta, cinquanta poeti italiani valicano il Brennero in blocco com- 
patto e faranno conoscere il volto multiforme della nostra poesia nove- 
centesca ai popoli di espressione tedesca, in Austria, Germania, Svizzera. 
La prima curiosita che sorge nel lettore il quale mastichi alcun poco la 
lingua dello ja @ di vedere come il Maurer se la sia cavata nel non facile 
assunto del tradurre poesia e poesia moderna e ultramoderna per giunta. 
Diciamo subito che egli, poeta per suo conto, pensoso lirico e fine cesel- 
latore, come dimostrd in due raccolte, Gedichte del ’42 e Natur und Geist 
del ’49 era specificamente adatto alla delicata rielaborazione. Il Maurer 
non s’immiserisce nella traduzione mot @ mot, mirando a render lo spirito, 
l’aura, pit’ che la lettera. Si potrebbe dire, per chi coglie la sfumatura, 
che la sua @ Nachdichtung pit che Ubersetzung: quello che—inversa- 
mente—faceva il Carducci per il Platen, per Lenau e Heine. Un esempio 
solo, a riprova: una strofa della alata Viola di Papini (un poeta che 
avremmo voluto maggiormente rappresentato): “Viola, vestita di limpido 
giallo,—che festa, che amore a un tratto scoprirti—venire innanzi con 
grazia di ballo—di tra i ginepri e l’odore del mirti!” E con perfetta 
equivalenza: “Viola, in lichtgelbe Seide gekleidet,—in tanzelnder Anmut 
dich kommen zu sehen—ist liebliche Wonne, woran man sich weidet,— 
Wacholder und Myrten in Diiften nun wehen.” 

Cid che poi desta meraviglia, anzi, diciamo pure, ammirazione, @ 
la chiarezza di visione che il compilatore ha mostrato nel tracciare il 
suo piano. Era facile, soprattutto per un straniero, che ha ad appog- 
giarsi giocoforza sul gid fatto cadere nelle bocchedilupo di quelle cresto- 
mazie “tendenziose” ond’é cosparso purtroppo il terreno. Avesse egli, 
per uscir di metafora, puntato sulle antologie Anceschi o Spagnoletti, ed 
ecco che non avrebbe dato, della poesia italiana, che una meta, o forse 
anche meno; il che, rivolgendosi all’estero, sarebbe stato delittuoso. 
Invece il Maurer non si @ lasciato traviare da sirene di una parte o 
dell’altra; ha voluto vedere con occhi suoi, giudicare con testa sua. 
Vagliare, sceverare, soppesare. Anceschi e Spagnoletti, i pro-ermetici? 
Si; ma anche Pedrina i pro-realisti lirici. La poesia, anzitutto la poesia, 
nient’altro che la poesia; e coglierla dunque 14 dove c’é; senza partiti 
presi, senza ingiunzioni di clans, senza pavide intimidazioni di race 


o di tabu. 
Vediamo Joseph Maurer disporre i suoi poeti, non conforme un facile 
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ma anodino criterio alfabetico o anagrafico; bensi, proprio seguendo un 
filo storico, forse discutibile, ma certo difendibile, che egli illustra in 
una minuziosa e informatissima introduzione bio-bibliografica, e che ci 
fa sfilare sotto gli occhi tutte le tendenze dal ’900 al '950. Cominciamo, 
come é giusto, con i tradizionalisti pil anziani, Chiesa, Pastonchi, pas- 
siamo ai futuristi, Buzzi, Folgore, D’Alba, Govoni, Palazzeschi, questi 
ultimi collocati come poeti di transizione con i vociani, Papini, Soffici, 
Jahier, Rebora, Saba, Sbarbaro; mentre Cardarelli e Bacchelli rappre- 
sentano il movimento de La Ronda; Valeri, Villaroel, De Pisis, Venditti, 
Titta Rosa sono i reduci dall’avanguardismo de La Diana, e Sibilla 
Aleramo, Bartolini, Fascolo, chiudono il gruppo degli indipendenti. Segue 
il vivace e virulento vivaio degli ermetici al completo, Ungaretti, Mon- 
tale, Quasimodo, Gatto, Sinisgalli, Luzi, Sereni, con gli annessi e con- 
nessi filoermetici, Vigolo, Fallacara, Grande, Laurano, Betocchi, Soimi. 
Infine, quella che, per il Maurer, é l’ultima parola della poesia italiana, 
la “terza corrente” o realismo lirico, rappresentata, non soltanto dai 
firmatari, dell’ormai famoso Manifesto degli Otto, Capasso, Jenco, Gerini 
e il sottoscritto, ma anche da quegli anziani che del realismo lirico sono 
considerati precursori, Borgese, Caprin, De Maria, Betti, e da quelli che 
ne sono i pili affermati esponenti ultimi, Alessandrini, Allori, Drago, 
Martini, Mariani. Dai nomi che siamo andati citando, ognuno dei quali 
é dal Maurer efficacemente lumeggiato nelle abbondanti Bio-Bibliogra- 
phische Anmerkungen, risulta la vastita e obiettivita del quadro, che 
non trascura nessuna zona, che non ha ostilitA per nessuna scuola. Il 
lettore potra, @ ovvio, rimpiangere i’assenza di qualche suo beniamino; 
ciascuno, si sa, ha sempre in pectore, il suo rosarietto di candidati, potra 
discutere il dosaggio dei singoli autori; ma insomma dimenticanze gravi 
non ci sono, e l’angolo visuale di questo studioso forestiero appare ad- 
dirittura d’un’ imparzialita esemplare. Quando si confronta l’antologia 
Maurer putacaso con certo voluminoso repertorio uscito di recente al- 
l’ambiziosa ins¢gna del Mezzo secolo, e da quest’ultimo si vede bandita 
invece una rotonda meta della poesia italiana del mezzo secolo, di quella 
che ha contato, di quella di poeti che hanno un attivo di decenni, esclusi 
insomma, dei nomi del Maurer, i Chiesa, i Pastonchi, i Bacchelli, e i 
Soffici e i Bartolini e i Buzzi e i Folgore e i D’Alba e Aleramo e De 
Maria e De Pisis e Jahier, e i realisti lirici al completo, Borgese, Caprin, 
Alessandrini, Capasso, Allori, Drago, Gerini, Mariani, Martini, Venditti; 
allora vien fatto di esclamare: Bravo, Joseph Maurer! e di stringer la 
mano a questo figlio alto-atesino che, di lassi, fra Adige e Isarco, ha 
saputo dare una siffatta lezione di equanimita e di chiaroveggenza a 
presuntuosi untorelli scattedranti in angusti epicentri di cultura. E non 
per nulla un Maestro, Alfredo Galletti, non ha disdegnato di apporre 
all’opera il crisma di una sua prefazione. Alla buon’ora! Ecco final- 
mente un’antologia onesta: e cio® imparziale, eclettica, attendibile. 
Un’opera la quale—poiché vi sono i testi originali in faccia alla versione 
—potra servire egregiamente, non solo ai tedeschi, ma anche agli stessi 
italiani, che voz’°an mettere mano sopra una scelta grazie a Dio non 
settaria emanazione di combutte e camarille, non libro-mastro degli 


interessi dei rancori delle vendette del compilatore, bensi specchio sereno 
di tutta la poes‘a. Si dice, e non a torto, che, per i suoi giudizi, l’estero 
sia una sorta di “posterita contemporanea.” L’ antologia di Joseph Maurer 
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é una luminosa riprova di tale assioma. Certi nostrani raffazzonatori 
di crestomazie potranno, per una volta tanto, imparare da questo tedesco 
—e un po’ di umilta non fara male—come vada impostata e composta 


un’antologia della poesia italiana contemporanea. 
LIONELLO FruMI 


PAUL FRANKLIN Kirspy: The Grand Tour in Italy (1700-1800). New York, 
S. F. Vanni (Ragusa), 1952. 214 pp. 


Mr. Kirby’s study is the fullest account now in print of eighteenth- 
century Englishmen in Italy. Eschewing a chronological or topical ap- 
proach, the author has wisely chosen to present his materials by follow- 
ing the course of the Grand Tour itself. The book thus begins with an 
excellent chapter on guides available to the eighteenth-century traveler; 
it continues with a discussion of the routes to Italy—the relative merits 
and the popularity of each; it discusses the classic routes within Italy 
itself. It then proceeds—area by area and city by city, from the Alps 
to Sicily—until it is time again for “Home Thoughts,” the title of the 
next to the last chapter. Mr. Kirby has thus invited the contemporary 
reader to follow the footsteps of such eminent people as Addison, the 
Beckfords, Gibbon, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Mrs. Piozzi, Smollett, 
and Boswell through Genoa, Turin, Milan, the lakes, Venice, Bologna, 
Florence, Siena, Rome, Naples, and occasionally lower Italy and Sicily. 

In addition, the book provides four appendices, packed with informa- 
tion on routes to Italy; the location of the posts in Italy; mileage be- 
tween posts and riding time in hours and minutes; currency exchange 
rates in each of the important centers; and one of the many quarrels 
of the gifted, patriotic, and irascible Giuseppe Baretti. There is an ade- 
quate bibliography of primary and secondary sources, but no index. 

Mr. Kirby’s plan requires the use, for each important place visited, 
of material from letters, diaries, travel books, and belles-lettres. The de- 
tails are bright and lively—as one would expect visiting such places in 
such company—and Mr. Kirby has served them up with a lavish hand. 
These details help to reconstruct for us the Italian scene of the 
eighteenth century. But they also characterize the travelers and the 
civilization that they represent. Thus such spirited and flavorful person- 
alities as Boswell and Smollett are perhaps no less important than the 
Uffizi Gallery and the fountains of Rome. 

The value of this study is somewhat limited by the author’s over- 
cautious resolution not to get outside the bounds of his plan. The result 
is that there is too little attempt to relate what the traveler saw and 
admired in Italy with regnant eighteenth-century aesthetic ideals. Oc- 
casionally. Mr. Kirby does venture a general opinion—in the discussion, 
for example, of English admiration for the Bolognese school; when he 
does, the book takes on another dimension. One other opportunity is 
missed—one that could and should have been seized since it lies well 
within the scope of the study: an insufficient attempt is made to 
distinguish the purely conventional and repetitious observations from 
the genuinely original. Greater attention to this matter would have made 
the book more useful than it now is to students of changing taste and 


shifting sensibility in the period covered. 
Although Mr. Kirby is following not a chronological but a geographical 
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scheme, it would nevertheless have been well to have paid more at- 
tention to the use of dates. Although for Boswell, Smollett, and well 
known travelers, the reader is fairly certain what time of century it is, 
this is not true of minor writers and forgotten travel books. It is there- 
fore somewhat disconcerting to find that often no date is given either 
in text or footnote, and that one must turn back to the bibliography 
to determine the date of the trip itself or of the publication describing 
it. Occasionally, even the bibliography is not helpful. William Beck- 
ford’s Italy is described in its 1928 edition with no eighteenth-century 
date given. 

If this book has a basic point of view or thesis, it is perhaps the 
one expressed on page 185: “After Milton and during the early eighteenth 
century, Italy’s importance in England waned, as the political and lit- 
erary influence of France increased. But by the end of the eighteenth 
century the attraction of Italy was felt more powerfully than ever—and 
very largely, in my opinion, because of the Grand Tour there.” Thus 
Mr. Kirby seems to follow the traditional view of Anglo-Italian relations 
during this century: that English neoclassicism was oriented to France 
instead of to Italy and that the reputation of Italy among Englishmen 
rose only with the dawn of the Romantic Movement. But is this really 
true? The very activity that Mr. Kirby’s book describes so fully and 
vivaciously seems to belie it. Englishmen went to Italy during the 
century not because they were compelled to but because the prospect of 
pleasure attracted them. Boswell, in one of his first letters from Holland, 
says: “I set out upon my travels with a kind of gloom upon my mind. 
My enthusiastic love of London made me leave it with a heavy heart. 
It might not have been the case had I been setting out on an immediate 
tour through the gay regions of Italy and France” (Boswell in Holland, 
ed. Pottle, 1952, p. 5). Addison, who has been blamed by Marshall and 
others for having set the anti-Italian tone of neoclassicism, said that 
there was “no place in the world where a man may travel with greater 
pleasure and advantage than in Italy.” And that great enemy of nascent 
romanticism, Samuel Johnson, once said: “The man who has not been 
in Italy [he had not, unfortunately, been there himself] is always con- 
scious of an inferiority from his not having seen what it is expected 
a man should see. The grand object of travel is to see the Mediterranean.” 

It is true that the influence of Dante and Petrarch waned—though 
it was never extinct—during the English eighteenth century. But that 
of other writers was strong: Machiavelli, Boccalini, Sarpi, Tasso, Gua- 
rini. The rage for Italian opera was not a Romantic phenomenon but 
took place in Augustan London. And the impulses from Italian painting 
and architecture were uninterrupted and powerful all through the cen- 
tury. Perhaps the comment so often made—that Anglo-Italian cultural 
relations languished in the time of Pope, Swift, and Fielding—will, like 
so many generalizations about the eighteenth century, either have to be 


abandoned or seriously modified. 
J. H. Hacstrum 


Northwestern University 
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International Travel Arrangements 


The Biancavilla Travel Agency offers to the Faculties and 
Students of Colleges and Universities anywhere in the 
United States: 


Complete world-wide travel arrangements by 
sea and air for study groups and individuals. 


Itineraries and costs based on individual re- 
quirements. 


Vacation all-expense package tours and cruises 
to Bermuda, Mexico, Florida and other resort 
areas. 


CALL OR WRITE 
*BIANCAVILLA TRAVEL AGENCY, Inc. 


F 129 St. Nicholas Avenue Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 
Telephone: EVergreen 2-8701 & 2 


* Bonded and licensed for the sale of travel by all scheduled domestic and 
international carriers. 


Italian teachers everywhere are making increas- : 
ing use of 16mm Sound Films as supplementary 
teaching aids. Films can be used effectively as 
a special feature of your curriculum. They are 
entertaining and informative aids in bringing the 
culture and history of Italy to your students. 
Here is an Italian Film Classic: 


FILMS 
From 
ITALY 
For You 


IL TROVATORE. The only complete version on film 
of Giuseppe Verdi's immortal opera. The score is 
impressively sung by artists of the Rome Opera, in 
this lavish and colorful historical drama set in i5th 
Century Spain. The world-famous cast includes 
ENZO MASCHERINI, GINO SINIMBERGHI, GIANNA 
PEDERZINA, VITTORINA COLONNELO, and orchestra 
and chorus of ROME OPERA HOUSE. i 


OTHER ITALIAN 
FILM CLASSICS: 


Vittorio DE SICA‘S 


BICYCLE THIE “Voices are outstanding’’—Nat. Bd. of Review : 
Robt. ROSSEL?INI'S “Highly pictorial . . . an opera that moves” 

PAISAN and —N. Y. Times 

OPEN CITY SPECIAL LOW RATE: $27.50 PER DATE IF BOOKED 

REVENGE FOR SHOWING ANYTIME BEFORE MARCH 31. 1953. 

pow IF THIS AD IS MENTIONED. GOOD FOR LIMITED 


TIME ONLY! 


Anna Magnani 
Write for Free Italian Film List No. 1 


and many others 


BOOK FILM NOW by writing: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


Dept. L 200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CLASSICS 
= 


“‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 

Edited by JuLio pet Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


STEPHEN L. PircHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 


Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postoaid, payable in advance. 


BELFAGOR 


Rassegna di varia umanita 
diretta da LUIGI RUSSO 


Esce bimestralmente dal 15 gen- 
naio 1946 in fascioli di 120/ 
140 pp, Abbonamento an- 
nuo per l’estero: L, 1800 


Inviare gli abbonamenti per 
mezzo di G. E. Stechert and 
Co., Books and Periodicals, 31 
10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Direzione e Redazione: Viale 
Pr. Margherita 44 Firenze 


Amministrazione: Viale dei 
Mille 90, Firenze 


Le Lingue del Mondo 


Rivista internazionale di cultura 
linguistica 


Esce ogni mese a Firenze, in Fasci- 
coli di 32 pagine illustrate, formato 
cm 32 x 22. 


Pubblica articoli dei pit moti lin- 
guisti, scritti di note personalita del 
mondo culturale italiano e stranie- 
ro, rubriche di consulenza linguista 
affidate a specialisti. Notizie, recen- 
sioni e indicazioni bibliografiche 
tengono al corrente delle pit impor- 
tanti novita linguistiche di ttuto il 
mondo. 


Col 1950 “Le Lingue Estere” en- 
trano nel 15° anno di vita. 


Abbonamento annuo Lire 1800=$3. 


Le Lingue del Mondo 


Firenze /Italy/-Via G. B. Vico, 11 
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The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 

Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 

Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., 
. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 

Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 

Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
year. Each number contains practica! and scholarly articles for teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 
LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 


An Analysis of 
Pietro Alighiert’s Commentary 
on the Divine Comedy 


by JOHN P. BOWDEN 
N. Y., 1951, 131 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed in Italica XXIX (March 1952), 60-61; Classical 
Journal XLVII (Dee. 1951), 139-140; Classical Out- 


look XXIX (April 1952), 73-74. 
Send check or money order to author, 


c/o St. John’s University 
75 Lewis Ave. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Classics for 
Classroom use 


MANZONI 
I promessi sposi 


Notes and vocabulary by J. Geddes, Jr. and E. H. Wilkins. 
The first eight chapters of this famous novel, complete in 


themselves. 190 pp. 


PIRANDELLO 

Cosi é (se vi pare) 
Notes and vocabulary by Joseph Louis Russo. The first im- 
portant work by this famous Nobel Prize winner to be edited 
for American students. 140 pp. 


COLLODI 


Avventure di pinocchio 
Notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Emilio Goggio. An 
abridged edition for use in the third year of high school or 
the second year of college. 203 pp. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York — Chicago — San Francisco 
Atlanta — Dallas — Home Office: Boston _ 


